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VUoLUME I 


Women’s Men 





O one has ever asserted that woman’s taste 
N in males is exactly the same as man’s. Do 
female novelists and dramatists, then, 
create characters out of their own imaginings, mak- 
ing a literary type or species that differs, if not from 
occasional reality, at least from what men have 
made? ‘There are ten women writers now where 
one wrote before. If it is true that a woman’s man 
is different from a man’s man, then sex, in an unex- 
pected sense, is about to modify representational lit- 
erature. 

The first answer to the question is, no. A woman 
of genius is more than a woman; she sees in three 
dimensions; her creative faculties are engaged not 
by man as an opposite animal, but by humanity. 
She no more writes with her sex than she keeps 
house by it. A hundred instances rush to the mind 
of women’s men in fiction and drama of all kinds, 
all types. For every character devised by man some 
parallel devised by woman can possibly be discov- 
ered. ‘The arguments to the contrary have never 
convinced women, and probably are not demon- 
strable. Woman, if she has sufficient mental en- 
dowment, can do anything in literature that man 
does, in kind, if not in degree—even write epics and 
satires. She is unhandy at some of the genres, weak 
in others, but that she can raise her mind above her 
sex is not to be doubted. 

It is not what she can do, it is what she does do 
that is important. The second answer to the ques- 
tion is, yes; but the affirmative must be understood 
in a much more subtle and qualified fashion than 
anti-feminists would approve. Women can and 
often do make men’s men—Miss Sinclair does, Mrs. 
Wharton and Miss Cather emphatically do, Miss 
Sheila Kaye-Smith on occasions, Miss Zona Gale not 
so frequently. But they confess their sex by the 
gusto with which they emphasize what interests 
women most in men. 

No man, for example, would have drawn with 
such mingled anger and fascination the Mr. Darcy 
of Jane Austen. His arrogance becomes something 
less than intolerable only when he has suffered what 
is for him the internal disorder of love. Elizabeth’s 
father is rightly amazed at his daughter’s yielding. 
He doubts whether love will cure a snob, and so do 
male readers. But for Jane Austen the self-suf- 
ficiency of this male animal is a challenge. It fas- 
cinates her as sin fascinated the New England puri- 
tan. If such self-sufficiency is unbreakable, as in the 
case of Miss Sinclair’s Mr. Waddington or the hero 
of “Vera,” the fascination does not lessen; it may 
increase, and the result is a hate that is emotionally 
satisfying. ‘These latter gentlemen had some ex- 
cellent qualities to which a male writer must have 
paid tribute, but qualifications were burnt away by 
the women’s negative passion of hate, leaving only 
ideals of the incorrigibly male. 

The guilty lover, of course, gets more charity 
from women than from men, provided that his pas- 
sion is dominating, fundamental, as with Jane 
Eyre’s Mr. Rochester, or the unhappy hero-villain 
of “Wuthering Heights.” Ethan Frome is not a 
man’s man. One gets a clear impression that neither 
before nor after the tragedy did he impress the 
males of the community. He was a silent weak 
man nagged by a selfish wife—a subject sure to 
arouse feminine jealousy before a man’s interest 
Would be more than mildly stirred, Like Antony, 
he tried to slay himself in the grand manner, but 
a wreck of the violent incoherence of his 
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The Bad Kittens 


By ExizaBETH J. CoATswoRTH 


OU may call, you may call, 
) But the little black cats won’t hear you, 
The little black cats are maddened 
By the bright green light of the moon, 
They are whirling and running and hiding, 
They are wild who were once so confiding, 
They are crazed when the moon is riding— 
You will not catch the kittens soon. 
They care not for saucers of milk, 
They think not of pillows of silk, 
Your softest, crooningest call 
Is less than the buzzing of flies. 
They are seeing more than you see, 
They are hearing more than you hear 
And out of the darkness they peer 
With a goblin light in their eyes. 
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own emotions, and was in this a woman’s man. So 
is Antony—but not Hamlet, Bassanio, Macbeth, 
Lear—which merely proves that Shakespeare was 
able to create a man to the taste of his Cleopatra. 
But she is more of a woman than he a man, and he 
knew it and constructed his play accordingly. 

This is no place for the extended reference which 
so delicate a subject permits. Not much evidence, 
however, is needed. ‘The female mind in its most 
characteristic development distrusts and escapes logic. 
Men argue to justify the beliefs they already hold; 
women are impatient of logical processes because 
they wish to realize their desires, not talk about 
them. ‘They wish, as all creatures wish, a response 
to what is uppermost in their natures. They rightly 
regard a man’s emotions as more vital for them, if 
not always more important for others, than his in- 
tellect. Suppressed emotions stir them to indigna- 
tion; emotions uncontrolled are bugles arousing the 
desire to resist or to conquer; an honest man for 
them is essentially a man whose emotions are honest. 

And therefore whatever characters of the male 
kind a talented woman may create, her interest will 
spring more sharply toward the instinctive than 
toward the rational type. This is true even of 
George Eliot who elaborated with infinite patience 
quite unemotional temperaments. Like the Eng- 
lish girl who amidst potatoes au gratin, hashed, 
fried, browned, sweet in an American menu would 
always wish for boiled potatoes too, so woman, in 
some phase, or percentage, or aspect, or development, 
will always have her own will with man. 
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The Sheep and the Goats 


By Marion PonsonsBy 


UCH a lot of talk as is going on now over 
S children’s books! The public cannot seem 

to make up its mind about the proper mental 
pabulum for its young. 

How much wisdom is there’ in this talk that 
goes on stimulating production, whatever else it 
does? How much have children profited by the 
book-fruits of the new psychology? 

The individual voice is now finding the oppor- 
tunity of its life-time through publicity, and cer- 
tainly, many individual voices have added much 
that is authentic and delightful to children’s litera- 
ture and its criticism. But the discussion as a 
whole and the product as a whole seem to me 
jumbled. When clear tones break through it is 
because the voice carries some single thought that 
overleaps confusion. Everyone else goes on talk- 
ing, talking with a curious indifferenece to keep- 
ing on any given point. Perhaps being broad- 
casted goes to their heads. 


But the chief thing the matter, speaking humbly 
in the role of critic, is the public’s disregard not 
of separate points merely but of a basic and for- 
tunately simple line of truth, on the off side of 
which the bulk of the discussion occurs. This is 
the author’s own sight-line, drawn between him 
and the objects of his sight, children themselves. 
It is in effect his own view of children. And it 
determines the basic truth or falsity of his work. 
If an author sees children as people, then he will 
write for them truly in his measure. If he sees 
children as a separate species from grown-ups, then 
his work will be falsified at the start, for generally 
children are people. The line is unavoidable and it 
divides the books written for children into the sheep 
and the goats. The quality of any particular sheep 
or goat is a different matter. 


Looked at in this way to begin with children’s 
books, on the good side of the line, at least, really 
need very little special pleading. An author will 
submit his work to honest criticism, standing or 
falling on the merits or demerits of his ability and 
accomplishment, exactly as though he were writ- 
ing for grown-ups. ‘The field open to him is dif- 
ferent, but good work is good work in whatever 
field. The capacity and taste of his audience will 
of course engage his attention, unless he wants to 
write in a vacuum. An audience of children is 
perhaps more special than most, but what audience 
is not special in its demands on the performer? 
As usual, commonsense and tact will suggest the 
method of presentation most fitting. Supply and 
demand can fascinate children when illustrated by 
the everyday workings of a barnyard, but not in 
theory. You cannot write often or too directly 
about any form of heartbreak to a child, yet the 
realities behind any family situation are certainly 
apprehended by the child in the house—there is no 
reason why children’s books should deal exclusively 
with trivial emotions. In short, the writer for 
children can use any real material (this need not 
mean realistic) in all the world, provided that the 
child’s mind can provide sufficient context to hold 
it. And often facts far beyond a child’s experi- 
ence can be transmuted into symbols which fit easi- 
ly into his pictures of the world as he has known 
it. It is a little hard for grown-up efficiency to 
realize that a child’s intuitional clearness and direct- 
ness makes him etter at essential comprehension 
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than we are. His practical limitations as a reader, 
I repeat, are the author’s affair, not ours or his. 

Once cross the dividing line, however, and writers 
and readers are everybody’s business again. (But 
at least you have snatched the sheep from the 
turning!) It must now be kept in mind that the 
child is a sensitive plant. What do children need, 
read, heed? Quickly people begin putting their 
heads together, separating into groups, each with 
its separate endeavors for the dear children’s sake. 
Often really clever and sincere people spend them- 
selves so disinterestedly! The gabble is easy to 
forget but waste effort is always tragic. The best 
effort, on this side of our line, is soon enough 
falsified by any or all of the characteristic sins 
of condescension, sentimentality, protection, imita- 
tion. Of course, a great deal of chil- 
dren’s “stuff” deserves and asks no sympathy, being 
merely and openly lucrative. Some books are mere- 
tricious in paper, binding, pictures, and text. But 
these are neither sheep nor goats, they are the 
horned devil himself. 

One plague is enough. It is too bad that chil- 
dren’s books written for children who are not 
people suffer from complications of plagues. Sen- 
timentality and protection rush together upon some 
poor story and out of sheer self-defense it seeks 
dignity in imitating its betters. But the main lines 
of falsification are plain, and each claims its fol- 
lowers. 

The pseudo book, the almost book, the imitative 
book all cling to the skirts, usually, of imaginative 
literature. It is particularly easy to transpose 
Mother Goose or mumble at length about witches. 
Easy for publishers, also, to provide a make-up 
wreathed about with fairies’ locks, and very profit- 
able, since adults on purchase bent cannot quickly 
detect the true from the false in this class. ‘These 
books that try to be what they are not form perfect 
regiments, usually in showy uniform. Pictures, 
often genuine when the text is not, bolster up their 
confidence. These books must have started with 
an inferiority complex, so swollen with false pride 
are they now. Children think they like them, but 
you usually find them in use when mother is read- 
ing aloud. Muddled fancy, lifeless fancy does not 
appeal to a child. 

Probably the very largest class of undesirables 
are the books that are easy above all else for their 
dear little readers. ‘These can be spotted at once by 
the adult, but alas! most fond relatives rest on the 
dictum: “if a child likes it, it’s all right.” As a 
matter of fact, children like anything that swallows 
easily. For thought is too difficult and unnatural 
a process to put through unless we want something 
terribly hard that it can get us, and it is worse for 
your natural child than for us. Children adore 
having their upper mind filled by some cheerful 
tale that asks no questions. ‘These easy books run 
the gamut of types and subjects, taking particularly 
to standardized boys’ adventures and nature-faking. 

The schools of sentimentality and protection 
combine so often in happy activity that they may be 
said to form one foundation for the Coddling of 
the Young. ‘The sentimental story used to provide 
sugar-coating for moral doses, but now the sugar 
goes on to information stuff, leaving all the re- 
sources of sentiment for the use of Pollyanna her- 
self. Both schools specialize in writing about their 
everyday lives for smaller folk, just to show how 
nice a day can be, as a corrective to the demoraliz- 
ing influence of so many fairy tales, I suppose. 
Sometimes this realistic fiction is merely sensible and 
censored, not sentimentalized—trivality, the curse 
of both these schools, then descends into mere dul- 
ness. Optimism is the characteristic quality of most 
of the sweetness-and-light stuff. Nothing can go 
wrong. It is not obviously protective, merely ob- 
livious—deliberately oblivious for the sake of our 
offspring. 

The child’s literature of fact is very vital and 
expressed in many excellent books, on the right side 
of our dividing line nowadays, but on the wrong 
side it suffers directly from the condescension which 
brings into being all our herds of goats. The 
informative books produced by condescension are 
over-serious, foolishly censored, dull or sugar- 
coated, perhaps all four. Fortunately, no boy will 
be fooled into reading all about Holland by a 
thin sugar-coating of story. Poor pedagogy never 
does go down with young rascals. Here is a case 
where the condescender simply misses out on his 
audience, though mothers go on buying these in- 
formational dubs in the fond belief that a fact 
is a fact, alive or dead. 

If only the bad book would miss its innocent 


mark more often! The weird part of it all is that 
the gabblers who stand back of all these falsified 
books actually think that their half-cooked special 
diets are saving the young from perversion. Luck- 
ily, on the right side of our line, more and more 
of our best writers are busy rutting their best efforts 
into books for little people. 


Dolittle Once More 


DOCTOR DOLITTLE’S CIRCUS. By Hucu 
Lortinc. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
1924. $2.50. 


GM Aneriean leer It has invaded even 





American letters. If someone writes a book 

excellent of its kind the cry is immediately 
for “another just like it.” Hugh Lofting in the 
first of the Dolittle books produced an entirely orig- 
inal illustrated story for children that at once be- 
came popular. So intelligent a novelist as Hugh 
Walpole hailed this nonsense tale as a worthy suc- 
cessor of Charlotte M. Yonge’s creations for chil- 
dren and those of Mrs. Ewing and Lewis Carroll. 
He called it a masterpiece and “the first real chil- 
dren’s classic since ‘Alice.’” Today Mr. Lofting’s 
“Doctor Dolittle” books, continuing, are serially 
syndicated by a large metropolitan newspaper, and 
a Christmas season without a new Dolittle book for 
the children is unthinkable. Mr. Lofting’s fantasy 
factory is working twenty-four hours a day at full 
capacity, and overtime. It is not unnatural that 
this “speeding up” and quantity production of text 
and pictures has resulted in a decline in the quality 
of the product. This latest Dolittle, it seems to us, 
has become rather wooden in execution, both textual- 
ly and pictorially. 

Yet we doubt whether the children who have de- 
voured the animal-loving Doctor’s former adven- 
tures will be greatly disappointed in this new vol- 
ume. What children demand principally are fa- 
miliar characters and plenty of incident. In “Doc- 
tor Dolittle’s Circus” Mr. Lofting mainly relies 
upon the excitement of an escape, the escape of 
Sopling, the seal, in which Doctor Dolittle is the 
prime mover, to hold the child’s attention. His 
judgment is sound. Escape is one of the few funda- 
mental themes that invariably attract a child. And 
Doctor Dolittle, his pets, and certain other charac- 
ters are already old friends. ‘They are surrounded 
by the glamour of their former exploits. That is 
enough. 

To us, for we have not read any of Mr. Lofting’s 
previous work, there is a deal of plodding to do in 
reading “Doctor Dolittle’s Circus.” The humor 
has seemed to us often quite banal, the style without 
any distinction, the drawings lacking in that arch 
spontaneity we once observed in them. We have 
followed the drawings, at least, hitherto, and— 
is it familiarity that breeds, not contempt but a more 
critical attitude toward an amateur technique?—it 
seems to us that they have come to have a look of 
the “machine-made.” 

In 1922, Mr. Lofting won the Newbery Medal 
for the most distinguished contribution to Amer- 
ican literature for children, and the Dolittle books 
have undoubtedly taken their place among the most 
popular series for childien. They will probably re- 
tain that place, just as the books of Ralph Henry 
Barbour, good, bad or indifferent, retain their hold 
upon the affections of boys. But it seems to us a 
pity that a fancy originally so fresh and diverting 
as Hugh Lofting’s should have been bound to the 
wheel of standardization. He has created his mar- 
ket for one particular concoction and there is a 
steady demand for it. But now, if he does not take 
thought, there is the danger of “grinding ’em out” 
for popular consumption. A decided gift for fan- 
tasy handled in the gravely realistic manner that 
children like can be dulled by too steady exercise. 
Palmer Cox kept on doing it with the Brownies, 
Rose O’Neill with the Kewpies. The demand re- 
mained remarkably steady, despite lapses of weari- 
ness on the part of the creator. But, of course, for 
the adult a little goes a long way. The great thing 
about a juvenile audience is that too much can never 
be enough. Witness the fact that children will de- 
mand the same story over and over in exactly the 
same words. So perhaps, after all, Mr. Lofting 
knows his audience better than we do. They re- 
gard books in a broader, far less critical fashion. 
Once an author is welcomed to their hearts for one 
particular antic he can go on repeating the antic al- 
most indefinitely and remain sure of his position. 
But we believe Mr. Lofting capable of more various- 
ness. ‘Therefore we—one adult—object. 












Two Poems 


By WALTER DE LA Mare 


The Blackbird 


§ poor old Goodie 
A Sat by the hearth, 
Cold to the bones, 


From the frost in the earth, 
Under the eaves— 

Goodie nodding and napping— 
Came a beak at the casement 
Tapping—and tapping: 
Dark creeping in; 

The fields all thick 

With hoarfrost: still tapping 
That restless beak. 

But Biddie, as deaf 

As a post, drowsed on 

And at last in the starlight 
The blackbird was gone. 
Three mortal days 

Lagged wintrily through; 
But at midnight on Thursday 
Gone was old Biddie, too. 


The Old Tailor 


There was an old Tailor too tired to sew 

So he sang to his fiddle, “Hee, hee! Ho, ho!” 

He frisked and he capered neat corkscrews; he 
pranced ; 

He stamped and he flapped; like a madman he 
danced; 

Till his candle bobbed smoke at each note as it came, 

And spat out a spark from the midst of its flame; 

And the Pussycat down by the fire yawled, 
“wOow!— 


A very fine music you’re making now!” 





A Medley for Children 


NUMBER TWO JOY STREET. A medley of 
Prose and Verse for Boys and Girls. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1924. $2.50. 


ERE is a book which from its charming 
H jacket to its last page is evidence to the 
superior abilities of the distinguished 
group of contributors who have furnished whimsy 
and pleasing incidents for its columns. A. A. 
Milne, Laurence Housman, Walter de la Mare, 
G. K. Chesterton, Hugh Walpole, Hilaire Belloc, 
Rose Fyleman, Edith Sitwell, to name but some 
of those upon its title page, write with a grace, a 
vivacity, and an abundant play of fancy that make 
of their stories and verses reading that carries the 
more critical interest of the adult on its current quite 
as surely as it will the attention of the child. Yet 
the foolery of a Mr. Milne, or the delicate eeriness 
of a Mr. de la Mare, though their excellence may 
be apparent only to the mature, have that simplicity 
which alone make work appeal to the young. 
“Number Two Joy Street,” like “Number One” 
which preceded it last year, is a book to add toa 
well-selected children’s library in full confidence 
that it will take place there with prime favorites. 


The death on October 29th, of Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, removed from the world of let 
ters a novelist whose greatest success and whose most 
enduring claim to recognition rested not upon her 
adult fiction but upon a book for children. First 
issued in 1896 as a serial in St. Nicholas “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” took the country by storm, not only be- 
coming when published in book form a best seller 
but fastening upon hundreds of unhappy small boys 
the fashion of long curls, velvet jackets and lace 
collars. Even to-day it remains in demand. 

Born in Manchester, England, in 1849, she came 
to America with her mother in 1849, the family 
settling in Tennessee. From her earliest years she 
had been fond of writing, and when she was only 
fifteen actually made her entrance into literature 
with publication of a story in Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
From that time until her death Mrs. Burnett con- 
tinued to produce a succession of books some of 
which found a wide public and all of which had a 
circle of readers. Among the better known of her 
works are “That Lass of Lowrie’s,” her first novel 
and her best; “The First Gentleman of Europe;” 
“The Making of a Marchioness;” “In Connection 
with the De Willoughby Claim;” “The Pretty Sis 
ter of Jose,” and “A Lady of Quality.” 
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History for Young Folk 


AMERICA, THE GREAT ADVENTURE. By 
GeorGE Puitirp Krapp. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1924. $4. 

Reviewed by ALLAN NEvINs 


HIS is in ntany ways the best book of its 
kind—it is primarily for young readers 
seven to twelve—since Edward Eggleston’s 

“First Book in American History.” We all know 
the time-honored method of making history interest- 
ing to youngsters. It is to emphasize the scalpings, 
the battles, the dashing exploits of the field, the per- 
sonal stories of great men; so that the juvenile mind 
will think of our national record as a series of wars, 
conducted with picturesque vigor by leaders in heroic 
attitudes—Washington unsheathing his sword under 
the Cambridge elm, Taylor calling on Bragg for a 
little more grape, and Farragut lashed to the shrouds 
in Mobile Bay. Eggleston tried to get out of that 
rut by making history a chain of biographies, with 
the anecdotal material in relief. Professor Krapp 
is bolder. He has attempted in his handsome octavo 
of 400 pages to follow the principles which have 
been given increasing emphasis in our school tests, 
and to offer beginners an outline of our social as 
well as our martial and political history; and the 
attempt has been crowned with a remarkable degree 
of success. 
es SF Ss 

War is here thrust back to its true place in our 
national record—perhaps in some instances to less 
than its true prominence, the Mexican War receiv- 
ing only a short paragraph. The Revolution and 
the Civil War are given seventeen pages each. So- 
cial progress and industrial development are brought 
forward to their true position of importance, while 
our governmental achievements and problems are 
treated at such length as to make the volume to some 
extent an introduction to civics. In politics, Dr. 
Krapp is sensibly content to treat only the very out- 
standing events. Many of the lesser Presidents ap- 
pear only in the appendix, and such occurrences as 
the party struggle over the United States Bank are 
not mentioned. But we are gratified to find, in 
the period before the Civil War, comprehensive 
chapters upon the westward push of population, the 
extension of highways, canals and railroads, the 
main industrial tendencies, and the rise of great 
cities. It is gratifying again, in the period after the 
Civil War, to find a chapter on capital and labor. 
All this, moreover, is done in an interesting style. 
There are some features of the book which might 
be improved in detail—the unfair and one-sided 
treatment of the Navigation Acts, for example, is 
written as if the late Professor Beer had never 
lived and labored. Many readers will wish that 
less attention, and less undiscriminating praise, had 
been alloted Roosevelt. But as a whole the volume 
is excellent and may be commended to parents who 
wish to give their younger children something more 
informal and more informing than the usual text. 


An Antic Picture-Book 


TONY SARG’S BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
New York: Greenberg, Inc. 1924. $3.75. 

NE of the most entertaining children’s 
books we have come across recently is this 
of Tony Sarg’s. The author is, of course, 

the notable illustrator and puppet-master. He has 
not only written, but lettered and illustrated and 
supplied the color-scheme for his book. He has de- 
signed the cover and end-papers. In several in- 
stances he has furnished the book with enjoyable 
devices, the first appearing on and inside the front 
cover where interchangeable faces may be applied 
and the height of a hat increased or diminshed with 
amusing results both from without and within. ‘This 
Is quite in the tradition of the best old illustrated 
German books for children which so pleased our 
childhood. And when you come to “Where Is 
Tommy?” along about the middle of the book a de- 
lightful task of cutting and pasting awaits you. 
Half of the book is devoted to apocryphal his- 
tory, concerning Sir Walter Raleigh, Columbus, 
Napoleon’s love of pastry, Demosthenes and Sir 
Isaac Newton. Mr. Sarg’s method is to write a 
Paragraph or so and then burst into a brightly col- 
ored sketch. Sometimes these sketches crowd thick 
and fast between the lines. Capital letters even 
flourish color. The book leads off with some graphi- 
tally illustrated episodes in the life of Mary (her 
Prototype being Mary Sarg) and Freckles her dog. 
ony Sarg himself is a staunch Nantucketer and 





Anne Stoddard, who is another, and the author of a 
book about puppets, has assisted him with the text of 
this volume. Nantucket is, quite naturally therefore, 
the background for Mary’s adventures. Next, Little 
Anne takes her Marionettes to Buckingham Palace, 
which is followed by a Story without Words and 
“Where Is Tommy?” 

Rarely is a book so all-of-a-piece as Tony Sarg’s 
versatility has enabled this to be; letterpress and dec- 
orations make each page a visual pleasure. It is a 
rollicking book, full of amusement for younger chil- 
dren. Mr. Sarg’s draughtsmanship is both sprightly 
and vivid. 





In the Jungle 


HARI, THE JUNGLE LAD. By Duan Gopat 
Mukerji. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 


pany. 1924. $2. 


Reviewed by Harry E. Dounce 


an Indian jungle Mr. Mukerji may not be 
challenging the obvious comparison, but there 
is definite reason to infer that he would relish hav- 
ing us all discover that a Bengali, too, can work 
magic, and in English, with these materials. 
No such discovery is warranted by “Hari,” his 
second book of the kind. Up to a certain point 
he has the powers of magicians; he is a fluent story- 


iP telling imaginative tales of a native boy in 




















From “Traveller’s Joy,” by Dion Clayton Calthrop 
(Knopf) 


teller, he writes with charm, his style and narration 
are at ease within the requirements of writing for 
children. But his invention is utterly naive. On 
me—and, I should expect, on wideawake readers 
ten years old—-the hunting adventures of Hari and 
his father fail to work, because they are merely 
“steep” in the Miinchausen way; there have been no 
exploits to match some of them since the Baron’s. 
And though tales like these are not, of course, to 
be judged with a literal mind, yet when their con- 
tent is natural, their method reminiscence and their 
medium verisimilitude, one may fairly ask regard 
for the limitations of woodcraft, animal behavior 
and game shooting. 


This Way to Dreamland 


DREAMLAND. Drawings by Gerrariges. New 
York: Atlantic Book and Art Corporation. 1924. 


() NE of the most delightful books for very 


young children that the present season has 
brought forth is this volume with its gay 
illustrations and its removable figures. A pano- 
ramic portrayal of a journey to Dreamland, with 
incidental rhymes to amplify the story set forth by 
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the pictures, it depicts the happy adventures of a 
family from the moment of its alighting from a 
trolley car at the seaside through a ‘succession of 
amusement park delights. Its brilliant colors, wealth 
of realistic detail, happy choice of features such as 
merry-go-round, scenic railway, photographic estab- 
lishment, circus, restaurant, and boardwalk, and 
cardboard figures which can be moved about at will, 
should make this volume a source of genuine enter- 
tainment in the nursery. It is a novel production, 
exceedingly well carried out. 





Tales from the Mabinogion 


THE ISLAND OF THE MIGHTY. By Pa- 
pRAIc Cotum. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1924. $2.25. 

Reviewed by AMy LovEMAN 

OT children alone but their elders as well 

owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Colum for 

this new version of the famous hero stories 

of Celtic Britain. Surely here is the perfect weld- 
ing of interpreter with context—the proper poetic 
imagination to extract from the tales of the “Mabin- 
ogion” the buoyant beauty that as Mr. Colum him- 
self says has hitherto been clouded by difficulties of 
nomenclature and arrangement. As he has pre- 
sented the great Welsh stories they move with all 
the color and vigor of such a pageant as another land 
and another civilization immortalized upon the walls 
of a Riccardi Palace. Youth and chivalry and 
braveness advance to meet the day, and sweep on to 
its issue. By deft reordering of episode, and wise 
abbrevation and excision of unfamiliar names, Mr. 

Colum has so pruned his narrative that its proces- 

sion of incidents stand out clear-cut and dramatic. 

Shorn thus of cumbrousness and retaining the dig- 

nity of the rhythmical prose of its original trans- 

lator, Lady Charlotte Guest, with such simplifica- 

tion and poetization as the exquisite taste of Mr. . 

Colum has dictated, the “Mabinogion” in its present 

version is a work that should take its place in the 

favor of young readers beside the legends of King 

Arthur and other classics of childhood. 


Old Favorites 


MOTHER GOOSE. Pictures by C. B. FAtts. 
New York. Doubleday, Page & Co. 1924. $4 net. 


\ N J HO would not be a child again for a day 
to come into possession of so delectable a 
volume as this? Here are all the old 

favorites of our youth, decked out in the gayest and 

most delightful of raiment, and depicted in the mo- 
ment of their most characteristic activity. Mr. Falls 
is happy in his ability to transfer the fun of the 
jingles to his pictures and his portrayal of such inci- 
dents as the dilemma of Doctor Foster who went to 

Glo’ster or of King Cole and his fiddlers three at 

their pursuits, is a perfect accompaniment to the 

rhymes. Indeed, we know of no Mother Goose that 
more completely satisfies our conception of what its 
familiar personages should look like in the flesh. 

Technically, Mr. Fall’s work is worthy of all praise. 








“One of the most original play-writers of to-day 
is Pier Luigi Rosso di San Cecondo,” says a corre- 
spondent of the London Observer. “He and Piran- 
dello, both Sicilians, are the leaders of the reaction 
against the old-fashioned conventional drama, but 
they pursue their ends by very different means. 
Pirandello’s art is based on reasoning far more than 
on feeling. His plays are syllogisms in which the 
developments of the first two acts lead inevitably 
to the conclusion of the third. Rosso di San 
Secondo, younger by some years, has not yet got 
himself so well in hand. With him, poetry, color, 
and fancy get the better of strict argument. He is 
carried away by the situations he creates, which give 
us strange glimpses of unusual happenings in varied 
surroundings. His characters are often symbols 
rather than actual human beings; his plays have the 
whimsical charm of fairy tales or legends. 

When his critics say that his work lacks cohesion 
and that no definite purpose runs through it all, 
they are right. His plays do not follow one another 
like pearls, on one string; each is a separate jewel, 
the outcome of one special moment of inspiration. 
Another complaint, not unfounded, is that his mean- 
ing is often difficult to grasp.” 
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A Sportsman-Actor 


THE TRUTH AT LAST. By Cuarres Haw- 
TREY. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1924. $5. 


Reviewed by J. RANKEN TowsE 
sy OMERSET MAUGHAM, the editor of these 


autobiographical notes, may well have been 

surprised, as he intimates in his preface, when 
he realized the nature of the task he had undertaken. 
He probably expected that he would have to deal 
with material relating principally to theatrical life 
and interests. And in this bulky and attractive vol- 
ume there is, of course, a good deal of reminiscent 
gossip about the stage, its personages and its vicissi- 
tudes, but not much in the way of fact or observa- 
tion that is fresh or enlightening. Most of it is easy 
and sufficiently entertaining reading, but it contains 
more information for the sportsman than the dra- 
matic student. 

The fact is that Charles Hawtrey, although he 
won great successes in his adopted profession, and 
loved its excitement and associations, had no deep 
devotion to it. For him it was simply a means of 
livelihood. He had no lofty artistic aspirations. 
His real passion was the turf. Horse racing was the 
supreme joy of his existence and his indulgence in 
it often cost him dear. But he was a sportsman of 
the highest type and as popular in the ring as he ever 
was before the footlights. His was a most winning, 
if not especially brilliant or effective personality. 
Handsome, generous, polished, gay and affable, he 
was a general favorite. Of his defects and foibles 
he speaks with an engaging candor. Born of an old 
and distinguished family he was offered every ad- 
vantage that early training can give. He was at 
Eton, Rugby and Oxford successively and won dis- 
tinction at all three, not in the schools, but on the 
river and the running path and in the cricket and 
football fields. He had small Latin and less Greek, 
but a splendid body and unexceptionable manners. 

His father, a liberal minded parson, head of a 
house at Eton, appears to have been a most indulgent 
parent, who humored his every whim. If Charles 
ever had any serious intent he had no one to put 
spurs to it. Energetic ‘in the pursuit of out-door 
sports he, as he frankly confesses, had no power of 
application to any other particular end. Like Dry- 
den’s Zimri; he was “everything by turns but nothing 
long.” In his early twenties he dabbled a little in 
preliminary exercises for the church, the law, medi- 
cine, architecture and the army, but dropped them, 
for one reason or another, almost as soon as they 
were begun. For a brief season he tried tutoring. 
Meanwhile he attended every race meeting within 
reach, adding largely to his social acquaintance, and 
confirming the betting habit which he had formed at 
school. In horse flesh and all turf matters he soon 
became more or less of an expert, and for some years 
he seems to have depended chiefly upon his winnings 
as a source of income. 
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For a period he enjoyed novice’s luck, but then 
came a day when he was confronted with the ne- 
cessity of doing something to earn a living. It was 
then that, as a last resource, he turned to the stage. 
Here his wide social connection, fine person, culti- 
vated manner and a distinctive if somewhat narrow 
vein of natural humor stood him in good stead. He 
had the usual experiences of the tyro, but they were 
not prolonged or severe. Soon he was in manage- 
ment and kindly fate threw W. S. Penby and “The 
Private Secretary” in his way. Not long after we 
find him with full pockets making holiday in Monte 
Carlo and Paris. Thereafter, although more than 
once on the brink of financial disaster and once in 
the bankruptcy court, he was generally floating easily 
on a flood tide of prosperity. He was in desperate 
straits when “Arabian Nights,” an adaptation by Sid- 
ney Grundy from the German by Moser, restored 
his fortune, which had been depleted by several the- 
atrical failures, betting losses and the expenses of his 
racing stable. Later he was to be still more fortu- 
nate with “Lord and Lady Algy,” “A Message from 
Mars,” “The Man from Blankley’s,” “When the 
Rainbow Ends” and various minor successes. 

He lived to be almost as great a favorite in the 
United States as he was in England, and to be recog- 
nized everywhere as a performer of remarkable per- 
sonal charm and beautiful technical finish. But all 
his triumphs were won in tailor-made drama. He 
had no versatility, possibly because he never had the 
training necessary to develop it. In whatever part 
he played he was the same Charles Hawtrey with the 
one delightful talent of bland, imperturbable and 


infinitely humorous prevarication. He was the stage’s 
most artistic and fascinating liar. His mechanism, 
in his maturer days, was perfect in its sureness and 
delicacy, but, in the strictest sense of the word, he 
could scarcely be described as an actor, and he knew 
and frankly admitted his limitations. The chief aim 
of the theatre, in his view, was to provide amuse- 
ment, and this, indisputably, he constantly furnished. 
In this way he served his public faithfully and well. 


His was not a particularly edifying or fruitful 
career, but he writes about it very pleasantly, re- 
vealing himself as a thoroughly good fellow; a 
kindly, generous, happy-go-lucky and eminently com- 
panionable person, who had many friends and hosts 
of acquaintances and was his own chief enemy. He 
talks, with infinite gusto, of equine pedigrees, of 
ancient turf scandals, of famous jockeys past and 
present, of touts and stable trials, of the ways of 
money-lenders and scenes of wild gamhbling in 
London night clubs, but in treating of the affairs 
of the theatre generally confines himself to bare 
and well-nigh colorless record. He uses his comic 
vein effectively in relating some of his uncomfort- 
able experiences, while on tour, in some of the 
smaller cities of the United States, but on these, 
being of a too familiar kind, it is not necessary to 
dwell. So far as the theatre is concerned, he has 
nothing extraordinary, or significant, to tell, but 
his account of a “vision,” which befell him during a 
dangerous illness in later life and evidently im- 
pressed him very deeply, is arresting. As he lay in 
coma, apparently at the point of death, it seemed to 
him that he was carried, in spirit, through measure- 
less space, before the bar of divine justice, where he 
said, “I am sorry not to have done better.” Where- 
upon a voice replied, “Then go back and do better.” 
Then he was borne back to bed and consciousness. 
This, he says, he never forgot and one may readily 
believe him. 

Hawtrey will live long in the affectionate remem- 
brance of those who knew him. If his death did not 
eclipse the gaiety of nations, it left the English stage 
perceptibly duller than it was before. ‘The manner 
of man he was is vividly set forth in this clearly 
veracious autobiography. 





The Perfect Imagist *4 


HELIOD@RA AND OTHER POEMS. By H. 
D. Boston: Houghton Mifflig..1924. $1.50. 


Reviewed byLouts UNTERMEYER 


O much has been written about the form of 
sy H. D.’s poetry that it is no longer necessary 
to expatiate on the unique features of her 
metric. Even those least’ impressed by the program 
of the Imagists have readily conceded H. D.’s ex- 
traordinary achievement of its aims. ‘There is no 
longer any dispute concerning her exquisite if some- 
times too subtle flavor, the stripped purity of her 
line, the precision and economy of her epithets. 
Much, as I have said, has been written in praise of 
her technique. Too much, in fact; for this over- 
insistence on the shining surfaces of her work h2s 
resulted in underemphasizing the inner depths of 
such volumes as “Sea Garden” and “Hymen.” 
es SF 
Such an error in emphasis will be more difficult 
to make in the case of H. D.’s latest collection. The 
most apparent feature of “Heliodora”—even more 
noticeable than its beauties of form—is its intensity. 
A more freely declared passion radiates from lines 
which are at once ecstatic and austere. With poems 
before us as quivering as ““Toward the Pirzus,” the 
scornful “Helen,” the lyrical “Thetis” with its 
strange modulations on the familiar theme of 
motherhood, it is obvious that this poet is not—as 
she first seemed to us—a wood-nymph lost in mo- 
dernity, a Greek marble faintly flushed with life, 
a delightful but detached anachronism. This is a 
woman responsive to color and pain, aroused by 
loveliness, shocked by betrayal, affected by all those 
manifestations which are too old to be timely, too 
fresh to be ancient. ‘These poems make clear the 


_ fact that H. D.’s choice of a Hellenic milieu as a 


mirror for her emotions is no more “archaic” than 
Robert Frost’s choice of blank verse to reflect his 
New Englanders. Would, I wonder, the personal 
cry in “The Islands,” an earlier poem, have been 
more obviously poignant if the names of Rhodes, 
Samos, Naxos and Crete had been changed to Cuba, 
Samoa, Bar Harbor and Long Island? Has the 





poem from which I sever the first stanza legs to 
say to us because it happens to be called “At Ithaca” 
and because it is Penelope who seems to be speaking? 

Over and back 

the long waves crawl 

and track the sand with foam; 

night darkens and the sea 

takes on that desperate tone 

of dark that wives put on 

when all their love is done. 


It will be, I imagine, only an insensitive critie of 
a careless reader who will keep on referring to this 
poet’s “cool harmonies” after the burning speed of 
“Charioteer,” the muffled dissonances of “We Too,” 
the full Sapphic chords of “Fragment Thirty-six,” 
And yet, though the power of H. D.’s vision is the 

most important quality of her later work, and 
though I hesitate to revive the question of her crafts. 
manship, “‘Heliodora” marks a great advance even in 
technique. ‘The predominance of longer poems re- 
veals a far more flexible line than anything the 
author has previously attempted. Her eye of light. 
and color-conflicts grows keener; her records of the 
visual world are firm without being static. Never 
has she made decorations with swifter strokes than 
“After Troy,” “Nossis” and “Lais”—a fragment 
from which is illustrative: 

Did she deck black hair 

one evening, with the winter-white 

flower of the winter-berry, 

did she look (reft of her lover) 

at a face gone white 

under the chaplet 

of white virgin-breath? 


Purely as musician, H. D. has reached her high- 
est expression in this volume. Here she develops a 
fluid rhyming, tentatively begun in the preceding 
“Hymen,” a surprising series of cadences in which 
assonance is freely used in alternation with the or- 
thodox “matching of sounds.” “Holy Satyr” and 
the rest of the group from the “American Miscel- 
lany” exhibit this variation of harmonics, although 
nothing H. D. ever composed is more moving than 
the simple progression of the dirge called “Lethe” 
which begins: 

Nor skin nor hide nor fleece 

Shall cover you, 
Nor curtain of crimson nor fine 
Shelter of cedar-wood be over you, 


Nor the fir-tree 
Nor the pine. 


There remains to mention two other matters. 
First, the spirited translations of the portions of the 
Odyssey, the fragments of Meleager and, most 
notably, the expansion of a few phrases from 
Sappho. All of these have been “rendered” count 
less times before, yet H. D., while preserving their 
integrity, vivifies them with a life that is no more 
(and no less) classic than her own. Second, it is 
good to see the tiny “Oread” where it rightfully 
belongs. This most-quoted, much-abused example 
of Imagism has appeared in so many anthologies that 
it has earned a rest between its author’s own covers. 
Why it took so long to get there is something of a 
mystery. Here, at last, it belongs to a poet instead 
of to a movement. 





The annual report of the British Museum shows 
that the number of visitors in 1923, totalling 1, 
095,353, exceeded all records for at least seventy 
years. Slightly less than the figure for 1850, the 
new total has been beaten on one other occasion, 
the exhibition year of 1851, when more than 2, 
500,000 visitors were recorded. 
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The Journal of a Hobo 


BEGGARS OF LIFE. By Jim Tutty. New 
York: Albert & Charles Boni. 1924. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Jonn S, Martin 
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lived, one of the least explored by the 
other plane-dwellers is one that seems to 
intersect all othér planes except the very lofty. Be- 
cause it passes through the other planeg vertically, so 
fo speak, this plane does not appear to other plane- 
dwellers to be an actual social level at all, but a 
collection of incidental lower strata upon which a 
jamentable species of mankind known as tramps 
drags out a desultory, shifting existence between 
periods of exaltation to the plane of the poor-but- 
honest furnace man, the bartender as was, the ditch- 
or potato-digger. And perhaps, since most inaccu- 
racies arise through attempts at definition, this con- 
ception of trampdom more truly represents the actu- 
ality than does the conception one gets from “Beg- 
rs of Life,” where such rules and customs and 
routes and historical data are set down concerning 
trampdom that one comes to think of it as a com- 
plete world, in some dimension transverse to all 
other known worlds, an interpenetrant sphere, like 
the Klan or the world-wide Communist kingdom. 

The most unfamiliar aspect of trampdom for 
emigrants from other worlds to contend with is its 
utter lack of fixtures in time and space. People in 
all other walks of life have fairly definite temporal 
relations—meals, bed, office or engagement hours— 
and fairly definite contacts with the physical world 
—a chair to sit in, a bed to sleep in, the dining 
table, the desk, the street called “‘my street” and 
“the house I live in.” Even a travelling salesman 
or a politician has a home or hotel somewhere that 
is definitely charted as a fixture in his comings and 
goings. 

Not so the hobo. To him time is raw material, 
unmeasured save by the periodic demands of his 
stomach and the casual occurrence of train hours. 
The sun rises and sets, but the hobo neither travels 
nor eats nor works nor sleeps according to its ele- 
vation. His time-world is in flux, and high noon 
may as well find him “flopping” in a haystack or 
“empty” as doing anything else. Food being more 
of a blessed accident than an habitual indulgence 
with him, he eats without thought for the o’clock 
nor thought for what o’clock it will be when he 
eats again. 

And spatially, except for the insistent dictates of 
gravity, which prevent him from jumping up in the 
air to “flop” out of harm’s way and from leaping up 
into people’s kitchen windows for something to eat, 
he is even more of a free lance. He must be wary 
in “hostile” towns and in the more carefully guarded 
confines of society’s private property, but otherwise 
the world is his to move about in. Rather none of 
it is his, and he is as the beatified man having noth- 
ing, unto whom all was to be given. The hobo has 
no bed, no chair, no table, wherefore any chair, any 
table, any midnight freight-train bed is as good for 
him as any other. He has but to sit down to be 
where he was going. He is “at home” beneath his 
hat. 

Sociologically, economically, Jim Tully’s book 
presents stranger stuff for speculation. Imagine be- 
ing without any personal responsibilities, without a 
single compelling tie to friend or relative. There 
are friendships among hoboes, to be sure, but none 
that infringe in the slightest upon primitive selfish- 
ness. It is a graceful thing among hoboes to save a 
comrade’s life or succor him in some faint hour of 
hunger or sickness, and most of the hoboes Jim 
Tully remembers would have been thus graceful. 
But a hand-to-mouth brotherhood lays no constraint 
or penalty upon its members for services left un- 
rendered. A “wobbly” who wobbles in a moment 
of trial or sacrifice is regarded as no better and no 
worse than before. A “jocker,” or boss tramp, 
who mutilates his “punk” or lackey, is not censured 
by the body vagrant but merely viewed with a cer- 
tain amount of practical alarm. Virtue, in this 
social order, has the merit of being entirely positive. 
Vice is unknown, Similarly, as an economic order, 
trampdom’s normal index figure is zero, Anything 
acquired goes to profit. Loss is an item uncon- 
sidered, unreckoned. 

From the nature of its inhabitants, trampdom 
Must remain unknown, in its essence, to the rest of 
the “-doms,” even though it impinges upon them 
Continually—now as a stagehand through theatre- 


O F all the planes upon which human life is 


dom, now as a bought vote in lower politics, as a 
beggar at the backdoor of suburbia, an arrested 
vagrant in the humbler purlieus of Justice and the 
Law. Trampdoms tangencies are everywhere— 
“Can you let me have two bits, mister, fer some 
eats?”’—yet the full flavor and color and texture of 
its estate cannot be come at as in the case of more 
literate worlds since to be literate is to begin to 
reason and to reason is to begin moving out of 
trampdom and see it objectively. Jim Tully tells 
of realizing he was a poet early in his tramping 
career. He tells of reading “The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge” and “Wuthering Heights” while yet a 
ragged youngster of fifteen. These confessions 
suggest to the reader a dilemma. Either Jim Tully’s 
later awakening has led him to glorify his youth by 
a form of poetic hindsight, or it is difficult to ac- 
cept as true to trampdom the account of it given by 
an unusual, a superior, native. We suspect this 
latter is the case. Self-conscious Jim Tully has 
always been. Quick-witted, passionate, poetic in a 
rough but durable way, he has always been, even 
since the day when he sat kicking his tattered heels 
on the trestle talking to the one-eyed young ruffian, 
Bill, who told him: 

Hell, I wouldn’t be found dead in a joint like this, It 
ain’t a town; it’s a disease. A guy’s only in the world once. 
He may as well lamp it over while he’s at it, even if he’s 
only got one lamp. 
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Illustration by H. M. Brock from “Leaves from the 
Golden Bough,” by Lady Frazer (Macmillan) 


We have not yet got the ultimate document, the 
deepest self-revelation of tramphood. We have 
only the revelation of Irish Jim Tully by himself, 
who was, all the time, more of a human being than 
the inarticulate, maimed, sodden-hearted, subhuman 
rabble amidst which he moved and to which he sure- 
ly attributed, as will the realest of realists, some 
magnified and glorified capacities not native to the 


type. 

But do not infer that Jim Tully was a pretty, 
picture tramp; an adventurer or self-conscious ex- 
perimenter in the wasteland of vagabondia. Far 
from that. If there is such a thing as touchirtg bot- 
tom in life, Jim Tully has surely done that. Born 
of riff-raff, intimate and copain of riffraff in a 
small industrial town in Ohio, Jim Tully’s best 
friend was a drunkard, his best girl a whore. When 
he turned hobo it was because the spirit that was in 
him could better bear its suffering while moving 
through dirty poverty than while squatting in its 
filth. It was a spirit unafraid of the hunger that 
pinched an exhausted fugitive’s stomach; of the vio- 
lence that threatened, and came, from railroad de- 
tectives, irate police and drink-crazed comrades; of 
the death that whistled down the icy roofs of sway- 
ing mail trains by day and by night. Desperation 
was Jim Tully’s guiding motive through a boyhood 
spent under an incessant barrage of knocks as hard 
as life can give. He drank himself drunk in the 
sideshow tent of Amy the Beautiful Fat Girl, one 
of his earliest employers. He rode blind baggages 
and thundering, slump-bottomed coal cars, coatless 
and grimy and bloody after fights with watchmen 
in the outskirts of “hostile” towns. He skulked by 


day in cornfields, culverts, woodland hobo camps, 
where a reeking flask of bitter red whiskey tasted 
like nectar to the company and a jest was received 
well in proportion to its slattern ribaldry. He begged 
through chilly streets, in fly-blown bars and at 
frowsy red-light houses. He worked on farms and 
on a road gang. Crazed and weakened with a 
fever, clinging madly to a flier, he beat his way into 
Chicago once, where the Newsboys’ Home and St. 
Luke’s were only just in time to save his life. He 
must have travelled blind over every main railroad 
artery between St. Louis, Washington, New York 
and Chicago—thoroughly, roughly, vilely, yet al- 
ways excitingly and gamely, a tramp. 

One of the scenes that sticks in one’s memory is 
the Victory Ball of the Democrats in the Chicago 
Coliseum, with flags everywhere, garish lights and 
pauchy aldermen, brassy bands and brazen women, 
hullabaloo on every hand and Jack Johnson leading 
prancing negro dandies round the hall. One will 
not forget the colored plasterer in Cincinnati, of 
whom Tully begged drink and a meal. The negro 
bought, then talked and talked. Tully fell into a 
drunken dream, weirdly beautiful as set down. 
When they were ejected from the eating place for 
loafing, the negro gave Tully a dollar, shambled on 
to drink elsewhere—and was battered unconscious 
in an alley by Tully’s pal for his remaining few 
cents. 

The telling of it all is active, natural; racy and 
colorful of detail yet not cluttered or vulgar; 
pungent with slang and dialect, but far, far from 
unlettered. There is a fine sense of the dramatic 
in bits about a dying tramp in a .bare, miserable 
vagabonds’ dormitory; and about a tramps’ “kan- 
garoo court” in a Washington jail. There is hu- 
mor, coarse and subtle alike. There is philosophy, 
shrewd, seldom bitter, and larded in with the unex- 
pectedness of conviction and with a grim honesty 
that marks it for philosophy wrested from experi- 
ence. If all men wrote as honestly as Jim Tully, 
setting forth their goodness and their nastiness 
equally, with no attempt at exaggerating either, 
books would be better, and fewer. 


Bolshevik Russia 
LEAVES FROM A RUSSIAN DIARY. By 
Prrirm Sorokin. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1924. 
Reviewed by Princess RapzIwILu 


HIS is a remarkable book, and every student 
of the Russian Revolution ought to read it 
with attention, as it constitutes the best 

account of the condition to which Bolshevism has 
reduced what was once a great and powerful coun- 
try. Professor Sorokin is not a representative of the 
much maligned Russian aristocracy, but an Intellec- 
tual, a prominent member of what was called in 
Russia the Imtelligentsia, and a man who had 
courageously fought the Czars and Czarism all 
through his useful career. He is one of the 
glories of Russian science, a convinced liberal, and 
one whose moral integrity has never been disputed 
by any one. One can absolutely helieve what he 
writes and says, and his description of the Revolu- 
tion and of that nightmare called Bolshevism, ought 
to be a lesson to the misguided people who imagine 
that it can do any reconstructive work, or raise the 
Russian nation’s intellectual level in any way what- 
soever. 

The Professor, than whom a better, more sincere 
and convinced patriot could not be found, begins 
his story with an account of the first day of the 
upheaval which destroyed the throne of the Roman- 
offs. He guessed what it was to bring about, and 
with a clear intuition of what was bound to follow 
this outburst of popular rage and exasperation at 
the mistakes of an incapable government, he notes 
with an ever increasing melancholy, the state of 
mind of St. Petersburg society in this supreme crisis 
of its existence, the joy with which it hailed the 
Revolution, and the blindness which accompanied 
it. ‘Like heedless children,” he says, “they mani- 
fested a curiosity and a joy in meeting such an ‘in- 
teresting development’ they greeted the 
storm with laughter, not reflecting that it might rob 
them of their property, and even of their lives.” 
And further on he writes: 

The Russian Revolution was begun by hungry women 
and children demanding bread and herrings. They started 
by wrecking tram cars and looting a few shops. Only 
later did they together with workmen and politicians, be- 
come ambitious to wreck that mighty edifice the Russian 
Autocracy. 
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Day by day Professor Sorokin watches the de- 
velopment of this ambition and with sorrow in his 
heart the crumbling of the Russian land in which 
he was born. With him one can follow the devel- 
opment of this monster called Bolshevism, which 
might so easily have been put down in those early 
days, had there only existed a government worthy 
of the name in Petrograd. The Professor, who be- 
came later on the private secretary of Kerensky, was 
iN a position to watch events, and it is no wonder 
that he fell under the suspicion of trying to work 
against Bolshevism. He had all his life fought for 
the cause of freedom and democracy, which was 
sufficient to designate him to the wrath of the new 
masters of the Kremlin, even if he had not been 
one of the few courageous men, who with the 
shadow of death hovering over their heads, had the 
courage to speak the truth and to try to reveal the 
real character of the adventurers who had seated 
themselves on the throne of the Romanoffs. What 
this character is, he shows us; anything more 
dramatic than his description of his flight through 
the virgin forests surrounding Archangel, or of the 
terror of his imprisonment at Veliky Ustyug, has 
never been written. The chapter of the book called 
“Red Mass” and that other one “Memento Mori” 
are magnificently terrible, precisely because one 
feels while reading them that they contain nothing 
but the truth. The truth which the Bolsheviks are 
trying so hard to prevent the world to learn. And 
with what splendid scorn he tells us of the senseless 
remark of a foreign humanitarian after visiting 
Soviet Russia, “Do not interfere with this great 
experiment of the creation of a new and perfect 
society,” and adds, “To us this means, do not in- 
terfere with the murder of one hundred and fifty 
million Russian people.” 

He could have added, “It means :the suppression 
of education and the destruction of science,” be- 
cause it would be difficult to find anything more 
pathetic than the tale he unfolds to us of the treat- 
ment meted out to the universities, and to their pro- 
fessors by the Soviet Government. This account 
ought to be read by all those who still cling to the 
illusion that. Bolshevism brought freedom to the 
Russian people. 

The whole book is illuminating in the light 
which it throws on the mystery of the Russian 
Revolution. It can be summed up in a remark 
of Professor Sorokin to one of his fellow prisoners 
in the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul in Petrograd, 
Professor Argunoff, who had several times been im- 
prisoned under the Czars for his political opinions, 
when he asked him, “How does this cell compare 
with your Czarist prison?” and was told in reply, 
“About as a country inn compares with a first-class 
hotel.” 


—_—e ———__ 


Humanizing Biology 


THE BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
SOCIETY. By ArtHur Denny. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1924. $2.50. 


RACE HYGIENE AND HEREDITY. By 
Herman W. Sremens, M.D. Translated and 
edited by Lewetiys F. Barker, M.D. The 
same. $2. 


Reviewed by RayMonp Peart, 
Johns Hopkins University 


[ | NTIL quite lately man has been generally 


conceded to be an animal. No human 

being has ever doubted that he is a su- 
perior creature, but it has been left for the spiritual 
descendents of John of Leiden and the other gay 
dogs of Miinster who quaintly enough achieved in 
their day a height of carnal piety—or pious car- 
nality—which has never been equalled, to deny 
that Homo sapiens is fundamentally an animal at 
all. This reversion to the intellectual level of the 
lowest savages, called Fundamentalism, is an in- 
teresting phenoniénon of our times. Its effects are 
not likely to be far-reaching, though they will cer- 
tainly be annoying to the poor Professoren who are 
legislated out of their jobs because they teach evolu- 
tion, Any immediate relief from this fundamental- 
ist stupidity is probably not to be expected, for the 
simple reason that the pious brethren have got the 
better political talent on their side. But in the long 
run their doctrine will cease to be even an annoy- 
ance to the intelligent people. The reason will be 
because it is inherently ridiculous. Human thought 
has advanced too far to make the crude anthropo- 
morphism which lies at the base of the Fundamental- 


ist faith excite any emotion but mirth. Anybody 
supposed at once to be omniscient and supreme and 
at the same time to look, act, and think like even 
the noblest of human beings—simply cannot be 
taken seriously. 

While these considerations will in the long run 
put Fundamentalism where it belongs, such books 
as Professor Dendy’s “Biological Foundations of 
Society” will help the process. Here we have a well- 
selected and, in the main, sound presentation of the 
important, well-ascertained facts of biology, mar- 
shalled in such a way as to throw light upon the 
problems of human life, individual and social. ‘The 
net result is such a clear and convincing picture of 
reality as to make the mystical mouthings of the 
protagonists of faith as a substitute for science seem 
childishly fatuous. 

Dendy starts off with an excellent brief presenta- 
tion of known facts of organic evolution, showing 
the unbroken sequence of living progression from 
the lowest single-celled organisms up to and includ- 
ing man. He wisely points out that there is no evi- 
dence of discontinuity in the evolutionary process 
at any stage. Organic evolution is simply one in- 
separable part of evolution in general. 

The doctrine of the creation of the world, as enunciated 
in the book of Genesis, the theory of the spontaneous gen- 
eration of living things by the sudden conversion of inani- 
mate matter into organisms such as exist at the present day, 
and the theory of the population of the earth by immigrant 
germs of life from some other planet, all arose in response 
to the demand of the human mind for some definite be- 
ginning. The inconsistency of this demand is at length 
recognized by the student of evolution. He realizes the 
absurdity of seeking a fixed starting point for the evolu- 
tionary process and a definite commencement for life. He 
recognizes that the hunt for the first living things is the 
pursuit of a will o’ the wisp, and that there never were 
any first living things either on this earth or anywhere else. 

The great lesson that the study of evolution teaches is 
that nature knows no beginnings but only change. Evolu- 
tion is continuous; without beginning and, so far as we 
can see, without end, and organic evolution is inseparable 
from the evolution of the inorganic world. 


The next chapters deal with the development and 
growth of the individual, and the differentiation of 
structure and function which accompany this proc- 
ess. As these processes have gone on there has been 
always a concomitant integration of the differenti- 
ated parts. Without such integration the continued 
existence of many-celled animals would be impos- 
sible. ‘This integrative process reaches its highest 
expression in Dendy’s opinion, in social organization, 
exemplified in the first instance by communities of 
the social insects such as ants, bees, and wasps; and 
in a more complex way in human societies. He is 
a convinced believer in the “social organism.” 

A human society is a living organism, with an individu- 
ality of its own, for it undoubtedly becomes organized in a 
characteristic manner that depends entirely upon the associa- 
tion of its constituent members. Just as, by the association and 
the activities of its component cells, the human body makes 
for itself organs of various kinds for the fulfilment of di- 
verse functions, so a human society makes for itself, by the 
coérdinated activities of its members, organs that are used by 
the whole community. A railway train or an zroplane is 
no less an organ of locomotion than an arm or a wing; 
a drainage system is an organ of excretion; a telescope is 
an organ of vision and a telegraphic or telephonic appara- 
tus is nothing more nor less than a nervous system shared 
by the community. 


The middle third of the book is devoted to the 
discussion of heredity, environment and sex. The 
author has strong leanings towards Lamarckian doc- 
trines. ‘There is a transparent eagerness to have the 
intellectual pleasure of both hunting with the hounds 
and running with the hares. The result will prob- 
ably be a little confusing to the lay reader. But the 
presentation of the known facts of the case is, on 
the whole, fair and adequate, considering the limita- 
tions of space. It is only the author’s philosophizing 
on his own account about these facts that is dubious. 
As a philosopher on the subject of heredity Professor 
Dendy’s thinking seems to warrant the characteriza- 
tion applied many years ago by R. M. Wenley to 
that of the late Lyman Abbott, to wit, “slightly 
mushy.” 

On the problems presented by the great biological 
fact of sex our author stands squarely with the 
bishops. He pontificates, sometimes wisely, but al- 
ways in the best sacerdotal manner. Thus the fol- 
lowing is biologically the truth, though perhaps some 
students of sociology might justly claim that it is not 
humanly quite the whole truth: 


The talk about equality of the sexes is all nonsense. 
There is no question of equality; the only question is that 
of differentiation and division of labor. Men and women 
are fundamentally unlike. You cannot make a woman into 


a man, nor a man into a woman, by Act of Parliament, 
. 


so. The primary duty of woman must always be the rea. 
ing of children, which must necessarily incapacitate her 
from many of the activities that fall to the lot of a map 
The entire constitution of woman, mental, mora] and 
physical, differs in certain respects from that of man, and 
woman can get the best out of life for herself, and give 
her best in society, only if she recognizes this fact. 


But facilis descensus Averni, and the utter jp. 
adequacy of the following can only amuse the mod- 
ern student of the psychology of sex: 

There may be some excuse, in the prosecution of high 
ideals of service, for deliberately refusing to contract any 
sexual relationships at all; but to seek the advantages of 
such relationships while at the same time evading their 
tesponsibilities is a deplorable example of that craving to 
get something for nothing which lies at the root of mogt 
of our social troubles. 


The book ends with a general discussion of the 
population problem, with much talk of the “im. 
pending doom” of our present civilization. But 
since, as Professor Dendy so clearly points out at 
the beginning of his book, the very essence of all 
evolution is change, the gradual and almost infinitely 
slow replacement of the existing by the new, it 
seems scarcely dignified at the end of the book to 
weep because the Victorian era has passed its mid- 
point. 

If I have ventured to point out some of the weak- 
nesses of this book it must not be taken to imply 
that it is not a good book, but merely that it is not 
a great one. On the whole, it may be strongly ree- 
ommended to the general reader as one of the best 
and most interesting popular presentations of exist- 
ing biological knowledge in relation to human affairs 
that has yet appeared. 

The little book by Siemens, translated by Barker, 
cannot be given quite such high praise. In the first 
place its scope is much narrower. It is a popular 
treatise on human heredity and eugenics. The 
author, Dr. Siemens, has not, so far as I am aware, 
made any noteworthy contributions to knowledge in 
these fields by dint of his own researches. The re- 
sult is that the wares offered seem a trifle second- 
hand and shop-worn. While there seems to be noth- 
ing positively wrong about the little treatise there 
are certainly better books than this on the subject of 
eugenics, already at hand in both German and Eng- 
lish. The translation is excellent, as would, of 
course, be expected by all who are acquainted with 
Dr. Barker’s distinguished scientific and literary tal- 
ents. But the native ore with which he has worked 
in this case could not possibly be made to give a very 


high assay. 


ee 


Mediaeval Warfare 


A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By CHares Oman. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1924. 2 vols. 
$12.50. 

THE ENGLISH CONQUEST OF NORMAN- 
DY, 1416-1424: A STUDY IN FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY WARFARE. By RicuHarp AGER 
NewHatt. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1924. $4.00. 

Reviewed by CHartes H. Haskins 
Harvard University 


ILITARY history oscillates between two 
M extremes. At one end we have the 
highly colored reports of the bard and 
the war correspondent, at the other the severe stud- 
ies of general staffs which analyze the campaigns 
of the past as the best guide to the campaigns of 
the future, as, for example, the German Chief of 
Staff von Schlieffen prepared for the invasion of 
Belgium and France by his classic monograph on 
Hannibal’s victory at Cannz. The drum and 
trumpet histories of the older type look in the one 
direction, the more professional writings of recent 
years look in the other, while a historian like Pro- 
fessor Oman comes somewhere between, with an 
increasing tendency toward the professional. Mem- 
ber of Parliament for the University of Oxford, 
an easy writer on many periods of history, his in 
terest has been mainly in political narrative, ye 
at the same time he has made himself the acknowl- 
edged authority on the Peninsular War by a six 
volume history which has won the highest praise. 
The “History of the Art of War in the Middle 
Ages” is designed for the general student of history 
rather than the specialist, and well fulfills its pur 
pose. First issued in 1898, it has been nearly dou 


bled in size for the new edition, chiefly by adding 
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the century and a half which followed the intro- 9f-*= SSS that one sees first; and you can’t get to be a Bishop’ 
The without knowing all sorts of people who are likely 


guction of gunpowder. The perspective remains 
eponderantly English, but no country is omitted, 
and the East of Europe in particular receives due 
ytention. Indeed the general reader will find es- 
cially interesting the account of the Byzantine 
army, “in its day the most efficient military body in 
the world,” and of the dramatic contrasts between 





eastern and western modes of warfare in the course 
of the Crusades and the Tartar invasions. The ig- 
norance of geography on the part of the Crusaders 
and their general unpreparedness, combined with 
the enormous difficulties of their task, make it per- 
haps more astonishing that they “accomplished any- 
thing, than that they did not accomplish more than 
their actual achievements.” More than once they 
faced disaster from ignoring the simple military 
fact, far less important at home, which Napoleon 
expressed in the saying that an army moves on 
its stomach. And even Napoleon failed to gain so 
frm a foothold as the Crusaders on the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

Oman’s narrative of a battle like Hastings lacks 
v2 epic quality of Freeman’s famous account, but it 
is far nearer the truth, and the new edition finally 
gives up the untenable theory of the palisade which 
was once a subject of fierce literary conflict. So an- 
other interesting Anglo-Norman battle, Tinchebrai, 
is at last straightened out by accepting the results of 
Professor David of Bryn Mawr. In both these 
instances Sir Charles is superior to the work with 
which his volumes naturally invite comparison, the 
“Geschichte der Kriegskunst” of that eminent stu- 
dent and teacher of military history, Hans Delbrtick. 
Delbriick’s results are freely cited in Oman’s re- 


have appeared too late for use. If in general 
Oman is less original and penetrating, he also is 
less dogmatic and arbitrary. Nothing in these vol- 
umes stands out like Delbriick’s study of the Per- 
sian wars and his destructive criticism of the num- 
bers engaged in ancient and medizval battles, yet on 
the other hand Oman is not disposed to reject good 
evidence because it does not square with fixed mili- 
tary theories, such as the incapacity of peasants and 
townsmen for war and the impossibility of real 
strategy in medizval warfare. If his history is 
less specifically military, it has a wider and. more 
humane interest. 

To the English conquest of Normandy; which 
occupies a couple of pages in the new Oman, Pro- 
fessor Newhall, now of Williams College, devotes 
a substantial and handsome volume. Based upon 
tlaborate research in the Public Record Office and 
the French archives, its purpose is not to spin out 
an ampler narrative of battles but to make clear 
the growth of strategy in the Hundred Years’ War 
and the nature of those elements of finance, or- 
ganization, and supply upon which sustained war- 
fare must rest. Evidence or such matters is rare 
in the earlier Middle Ages and scanty enough 
in the fifteenth century, but the skilful utilization of 
scattered details throws fresh light upon problems 
which have forced themselves in ever-increasing 
degree upon the modern commander. We shall 
doubtless see a good deal of military history re- 
written in the light of the World War, and it will 
be well if this is always done with such learning 
and good judgment as are here shown. On the 
vexed question of the numbers engaged, on which 
medizval chroniclers are notoriously untrustworthy, 
Newhall reaches interesting results by careful check- 
ing of muster rolls and similar documents. “It 
would seem that under Henry V England utilized 
her maximum military strength, and that that 
strength did not exceed 15,000 men. The reader 
will supply the parallel with England’s latest mili- 
tary effort beyond the Channel! 





The first volume of Professor Karl Pearson’s 
“Life, Letters, and Labors of Francis Galton” 
(says the London Times Literary Supplement) was 
sued by the Cambridge University Press only a 
few weeks before the outbreak of war in 1914, 
which injured the Galton Laboratory in many ways. 
It rendered its publication funds of small value, a 
Projected collection of Galton’s unpublished papers, 
among other things, being placed out of the question. 
' was only in 1922 that the generous gift of an 
old school friend, the late Mr. Lewis Haslam, 

-P., made it possible for Professor Pearson to 





face the difficulties and heavy cost of a second 
Volume of the biography. It will be published dur- 
ing the autumn, and completed in due course by 


a third volume. 
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vision, though the new edition (1923) seems to 
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A Map of London 


VE just been looking at the map, my precious 
{ old map of London which I bought a fine, dark, 
drizzling evening in November, 1910, at a 
little shop in Praed Street, near Paddington Station. 
It’s not likely that I shall forget that evening: it was 
my first foray into London on my own, and per- 
haps it was all the more cherishable because the lib- 
erty was only momentary: for I had to catch the 
9.50 back to Oxford—the famous train (if I re- 
member accurately) which was the latest one could 
take to be back in college before midnight. (Doesn’t 
one still hear those Oxford hansoms jingling through 
the dark, clashing round the narrow angles of New 
College Lane?) So I can plainly see Praed Street 
in foggy darkness, shop-windows bright with invita- 
tion, and a gigantic commissionaire in uniform out- 
side the door of some music hall or vaudeville thea- 
tre (or could it have been a movie? ). And all these 
intervening years my map, stoutly backed with mus- 
lin and with an ingenious mensurated tape for find- 
ing any desired street by an index-number, has been 
waiting on the bookshelf. It was the first thing I 
put into my trunk when I came abroad last spring. 
What fun I would have (I promised myself) re- 
exploring the scenes of youthful wanders. And 
then (how delightfully ironical is plain fact) when 
I actually found myself in London I never had time 
to open it—except once, hastily, to verify the exact 
topography of that central trapezoid which is the 
nub of visitor’s London. Oxford Street, Regent 
Street, Haymarket, Kingsway, and Strand—X’d, 
like a pair of firemen’s suspenders, by Shaftesbury 
Avenue and Charing Cross Road. 

And now, London being again nothing but a 
dream, I get out the map and mumble a bit to my- 
self over the places I meant to look at and didn’t. 
I find that I can’t even remember the meanings of 
marks I put on it fourteen years ago. I find a black 
circle round Saint Stephen’s Square, Bayswater: I 
savvy:that all right, that’s where Elmer Keith and I 
had lodgings at Christmas, 1910, so cold that we 
slept in swathes of the Times (with the Literary Sup- 
plement as foot-warmers). And I know what this 
mark means on Guilford Street, W.C., the most 
momentous address of my life. But what is this 
carefully inked blob on Lansdowne Crescent? Did 
anything exciting happen to me there? I haven’t 
the faintest recollection of it. 

What I really got out»the map for was to see 
exactly where is Bessborough Gardens, which I 
meant to visit and didn’t. In “A Personal Record,” 
I think, Conrad told us that it was there, in lodg- 
ings, that his career as a writer began, while he was 
waiting for the landlady’s daughter to clear away 
the breakfast tray. And I can understand the scene 
perfectly: for it is after breakfast in London lodg- 
ings, after tea and bacon and toast, to be precise, 
when you are lighting your pipe and warming the 
slack of your breeks at a minuscule warmth of coals, 
that one can feel most easily the flowing movement 
of mind that presages authorship. I hunt out Bess- 
borough Gardens on the map and find it only a little 
way from the Tate Gallery (where Epstein’s bust 
of Conrad now is) just above Vauxhall Bridge. It 
is an offshot of Lupus Street, just the place where a 
man might begin writing to keep the wolf from the 
door. Why didn’t I have time to see Lupus Street? 


Yet certainly I am not going to brood upon things 
I didn’t reach, when I saw so much more than I 
deserved or expected. I wish I could remember the 
name of the genial old hotel (was it in the Com- 
mercial Road? or perhaps nearer Aldgate? ) that H. 
M. Tomlinson pointed out to me as a traditional re- 
sort of sea-captains. For my own part, I discovered 
what is not too common in Europe, a comfortable 
little hotel with not a single American in it but my- 
self, nor did I even see the names of any in the 
register. ‘There was a parson there with gaiters and 
an apron: he may even have been a Bishop (“sol- 
emnly pursuing his bird,” if you remember your 
“Trivia” ) or he may have been, like the ecclesiast 
in Elizabeth’s “In the Mountains,” someone who 
expected soon to be a Bishop (“II n’est pas un évéque, 
mais il est presque un”). When he entered the 
breakfast room and ordered haddock and grilled kid- 
neys and bacon, and unfolded his Times (naturally 
a solemnifying rite as it is the Deaths and Marriages 


to be dead) the scene was as English as Runny- 
mede. For England is different from other coun- 
tries in that it really is exactly as it has been de- 
scribed. I have only one fraud to report, and that 
is the “mahogany tree” that Thackeray wrote about 
—the table in the Punch office where the thirteen 
lucky editors sit down for their weekly staff dinner. 
The board was already laid, with plenty of wine 
glasses, when I was there, but Ewan Agnew lifted 
the cloth—and it isn’t mahogany at all, but a fine 
old slab of soft deal. If it had been mahogany 
probably they wouldn’t all have carved their initials 
in it and W. M. T. and E. V. L. are the best carved 
monograms in the lot. Mark Twain, I believe, re- 
mains the only visitor who has dined with the staff: 
I wonder if they asked him to cut his initials in the 
board? Certainly he would have enjoyed doing so. 
Or perhaps he would have said that two-thirds of 
Thackeray’s would be enough for him. 

The pubs, as you probably know, shut down at 
ten-thirty in the evening: one wonders what Doctor 
Johnson would have thought of being ejected from 
the Cheshire Cheese at that hour? Along Fleet 
Street one sees none of the all-night lunchrooms that 
cheer the heart of the late journalist in American 
cities. The only recourse at that hour is to climb 
the stairs to a newspaper office where a certain editor 
sits at his desk eager for colloquy. His stuff has 
all been put on the wire, but he stays till two o’clock 
or so in case anything should “break.” He has com- 
fortable chairs and he gets out the bottle of Scotch. 
Then, if there are congenial listeners, you may hear 
him unfold some of the richness of his alert experi- 
ence. Robert W. Service happened to he in the other 
armchair the night I heard the story of the cat. I 
don’t identify the editor himself, for it is his pride 
that in his twenty years on a famous paper his name 
has only been printed twice, and then by accident. 

He came down from Scotland as a youngster, to 
look for a newspaper job. He tapped at all the 
doors, and found no entry. His small fund of 
money soon ran out, and he felt himself beaten. 
‘There seemed no room for him on Fleet Street, and 
one night he wrote home asking for money enough 
to get back to Scotland. He went to the post office 
to buy a stamp for the fatal letter. On the counter 
sat a big black cat, comfortably licking her fur, In 
an idle moment the young man held out the stamp 
to see if the cat would moisten it for him. She did 
so, seeming to relish the sweet taste of the gum. He 
affixed the stamp and was about to drop the letter 
down the slit 

Then he put the letter back in his pocket, ran to 
a desk in the corner and then and there wrote a 
brief story about the Stamp-Licking Cat at the Fleet 
Street Post Office. How the postal authorities, al- 
ways solicitous of the public convenience, had labori- 
ously trained the animal to sit on the counter and 
lick stamps for customers. How the cat was specially 
nourished with a saliva-stimulating diet, and that a 
project was under way to mingle a little oil of catnip 
with the government’s stamp-gum. And so on. 

The first newspaper editor to whom he offered 
this agreeably preposterous little yarn accepted it with 
glee. It was the journalistic coup of the week. 
Illustrated papers wired for photos, and the Post 
Office was crowded with people asking to see the cat. 
The S. P. C. A. hurried round to see if it was a 
matter within their jurisdiction. ‘The sale of stamps 
at that office increased forty per cent. And the 
author of the story has never since been without a 
job. It is the story of Dick Whittington over again, 
you see. I told you, didn’t I, that England is all 
a kind of fairy-tale. It is a different cat that my 
friend has now in his rooms in the Temple; but 
also perhaps one with magical powers. For when 
a Zeppelin dropped a bomb in the neighboring 
quadrangle it didn’t explode. 

The most unconscious pathos that I saw in London 
was a sign in an Oxford Street clothing shop. 
RAINCOATS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. (This, 
remember, was in summer.) And the most elo- 
quent word was the name of the Air Ministry’s 
building in Kingsway — ADASTRAL HOUSE. 
Which reminds me again of the journalist mentioned 
above. When the new Bush Building—a terrific 
loftiness by London standards—was put up at the 
foot of Kingsway, there was talk of putting some 
living apartments on the roof, and renting them. 
Our Scot suggested an advertisement to lure pos- 
sible tenants. ‘“‘Yes,” he said, quoting Stevenson— 
“Bed in the Bush with stars to see.” 

CHRISTOPHER Morcey. 
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ENTRANCED 


By Grace FLANDRAU 
Author of “Being Respectable’ 
A story of the Middle West and of a 
penniless brother and sister who 
marry into a wealthy socially estab- 
lished family. A more intense nar- 
rative than Being Respectable. $2.00 


MAGELLAN 


By ArtHur S. HiLpesranp 
Author of Blue Water 

The first complete biography in re- 
cent years of the world’s greatest ad- 
venturer. Magellan at the court of 
Portugal; his travels in India; the 
inception and accomplishment of the 
voyage around the world. 

Illustrated $2.75 


A PASSAGE 
TO INDIA 
By E. M. Forster 
“The most sensitive piece of fiction 
in years.".—New York World. 


“Its fame continues to spread.”— 
New York Eve. Post. 
Sixth printing $2.50 


PLUMES 


By Laurence STALLINGS 
Co-author of “What Price Glory” 
“Will make a bid for being the most 
distinguished of war books as yet 
published by any American.”—N. Y. 
Sun, Fifth printing $2.00 


Charis Sees 
It Through 


By Marcaret WippeMeER 
Author of “Graven Image,” etc. 
“An interesting novel with just the 


right amount of suspense to make it 
thrilling.”"—N. Y. World. $1.75 


The Pleasant 

Memoirs of the 

Marquis de Bradomin 
By Ramon Det VAa.ts-INcLAN 


A Don Juan, or perhaps a Casanova, 
of modern Spain relates the story 
of his loves. A novel that moves 
in an atmosphere that is wholly 
Spanish—quixotic, erotic and mediz- 
val. $3.00 


Best Sermons 
of 1924 


Twenty sermons, representing eight 


denominations, selected by JoserH 
Fort NewTon. $2.50 


Definitions 
Second Series 
By Henry S. Cansy 
“A book in which everyone who reads 
current literature will find something 


he ought to know.”——Boston Trans- 
cript. $2.00 





- Papini’s 
LIFE OF CHRIST 
$3.50 
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Books for Children 


Informative Books 
By Marion C. Dopp 


sé HEN we were children it was not 
considered necessary to sugarcoat 
cur education,” say the grandparents of to- 
day as they observe the butterfly wings 
which primary education has taken unto it- 
self of recent years. I could easily con- 
vince them that those wings fly faster and 
farther as well as more joyfully than did 
the sturdy brown moth of their memories, 
but that is not my concern here. One 
phase only of the flight of the educational 
butterfly is for present consideration; that 
is, the effect it has had upon literature for 
children, and especially informative ‘litera- 
ture. Such delightful things are being done 
as a result of it—such sensible and effective 
things; and of all this “we have with us 
today” five most excellent examples. 

“A Child’s History of the World” (Cen- 
tury, $3.50) would seem a baffling under- 
taking and must indeed have been difficult 
to project. But Mr. V. M. Hillyer has 
recognized that neither the history of one 
or two countries (he is in revolt against a 
childish memory of eight years of American 
history!) nor any number of disassociated 
biographies can place in a child’s mind a 
real outline of the larger stream of history 
from the beginnings of all things to mod- 
ern times. This problem—the presentation 
of a continuous panorama of the ages, 
chronological rather than racial—he attacks 
boldly and—saving grace—with imagina- 
tion. He has aided himself by illuminating 
diagrams and informal suggestive illustra- 
tions, but chiefly he wins through by a 
graphic, talking-to-you method, without 
which he would hardly have sustained in- 
terest to the end. His success is to be ac- 
claimed. Children from nine up not only 
will understand the book but will be ab- 
sorbed by nearly all of its 470 pages; all the 
more so because it is “all true,”—eternal 
wish of the Young Enquirer! This in it- 
self will lead, as the author plans, to more 
detailed reading as interest suggests. The 
tone of the last section of the book is 
threatened for a time by the inevitably in- 
creasing masses of details, but selection 
must throughout have been most difficult, 
and it is fairer to remember that than to 
dwell on specific omissions which may occur 
to us, especially as a child’s interest and 
power of comprehension, not an adult’s, 
have everywhere been consulted in directing 
emphasis. The designation of this work as 
a text book should deter no parent from 
embarking on delightful home reading 
which will widen many a childish horizon. 


s+ Ss 


An excellent companion piece to this 
more comprehensive book is Mary E. Boyle’s 
“Man Before History” (Little, Brown, 
$1.50). It suggests the expanding for 
slightly older children (twelve and upwards) 
of the first chapters of the world history 
just considered, for it stops where written 
history begins, and is concerned only with 
the prehistoric record of rocks, tools, caves 
and bones. It is very simple and clear in 
style, and its aim is especially to give a 
consecutive impression of the ice and stone 
ages, carried on in story form rather than 
cut into episodes. It is an interesting and 
valuable little book and well illustrated. 

Our perhaps saddened sense of the in- 
exorable masses of information waiting to 


be acquired is increased rather than light- 
ened by turning from these long perspec- 
tives to a cross section of life—not human 
this time but of the insect-world upon whose 
amazing activities Fabre has thrown such 
shafts of light. Inez McFee is obviously 
his student and admirer. In “Lives of 
Busy Neighbors” (Stokes, $2) she offers 
an easily flowing blend of description and 
information, presented with clear and most 
interesting photograph-illustrations. The 
material is in short, vigorous chapters done 
in a lively narrative style, and suggesting 
every possible analogy to those human ac- 
tivities which the child already understands. 
Every young reader will feel that the very 
sticks and stones about him are alive and 
ready to reveal living secrets for a bit of 
time and attention. To be the carrier of 
an invitation to become more of an observer 
of such familiar and yet unfamiliar life 
is a recommendation for any book. 
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Less from a practical point of view and 
more as romance should Georges Ponsot’s 
“Romance of the River” (Dodd, Mead: 
$2.50) be read. It follows closely, indeed, 
the suggestion of its title. An impression- 
istic picture, drawn with humor and imag- 
ination and full of colorful sketches of 
these fishy families, fancifully dramatized 
in their river life, is what the book achieves, 
rather than the specific imparting of infor- 
mation. The latter would indeed be some- 
what clouded by the mass of detail in 
which the story floats. But read it simply 
for its charm and let it reach your child’s 
esthetic sense. ‘The translator’s name does 
not appear, but without falling into clumsy 
English he has succeeded in retaining the 
French atmosphere both in language and 
feeling, thereby adding distinctly to the 
flavor of the book. It is not illustrated ex- 
cept for a charming frontispiece in color. 


Making a wide leap in subject-matter, 
we alight finally upon something more spec- 
tacular in make-up and tone than any of 
the above books, but quite as successful in 
the attainment of its own end—Wilfred T. 
Grenfell’s “Yourself and Your Body” 
(Scribners: $2.50). Physiology obviously 
would be a realm of delight to the inquir- 
ing and experimenting mind of a child, 
but can it be presented practically and with- 
out intricacy? Here is an affirmative re- 
ply. If the combination of concreteness 
with imagination is the ideal end to be 
coveted in writing for children, proclaim 
its achievement here. And was ever before 
a book of physiology, whether for child 
or adult, conceived in whimsy or dowered 
with charm? Not to become verbose with 
enthusiasm, suffice it to say that here we 
have a lively account of difficult and tech- 
nical matter, shifted bodily from its usual 
setting into the atmosphere of a world at- 
tractive and intelligible to a child. A few 
of the chapter headings will suggest the 
method: “Living Machinery. The Frame- 
work. The Motors. The Pump and 
Pipes. Sentinels and Controls. The Over- 
alls” and so on. This is no rigidly moulded 
allegory, however, but one that has sprung 
quaintly and humorously into life, and is 
amazingly sustained through several hun- 
dred conversational pages. Very live gro- 
tesque little illustrations by the author dec- 
orate the colloquial paragraphs of this un- 
usual book. And by no means must you 
skip a short but treasured foreword—adult, 
not juvenile. 
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BLUE TIGER 
By Harry R. Caldwell 


For over twenty years the author of 
this book lived in China. He sent more 
than 20,000 scientific specimens to the 
museums of America. He was with the 
recent American expedition to the Gobi 
desert which found that wonderful nest 
of dinosaur eggs, and he secured the 
world’s record big horn sheep. In this 
book he tells some of his experiences 
and adventures in hunting tigers in 
Southern China. 


Illustrated from photographs. 
Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 





150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BEYOND THE MOON GATE 
By Welthy Honsinger 


Beyond the Moon Gate is not a book 
of travel, although it takes the reader 
by rickshaw, sedan chair, slipper boat and 
wheelbarrow away from port cities into 
real China. It is not a book of history. 
It is China itself—young China and Old 
—China of the coolie and the scholar, 
the beggar and the official; it is the 
China hidden from the tourist; it is 
China behind the shelter of the gate 
closed to curious eyes. 


Illustrated. Price, net, $1.25, 
postpaid. 





420 Plum Street, Cincinnati 














Mark Twain’s 
Autobiography 





“Mark Twain rises_ from 
@ tie dead to stand before 
us more sympathetically, 
more nobly and more pa- 
thetically than he ever 
dared to show himself in 
life. Here is a_ better 
memorial than any other 
of our great has left us, 
It is not a book, it is a 
strong, fine echo of him- 
self,” says : Van der 
Water, writing in the New 
York Herald-Tribune. 
In two volumes, with photo- 
gravure frontispieces, boxed. 


Tide Marks 
By H. M. Tomlinson 


If you are one of the 
limited but enthusiastic 
audience who already know 
Mr. Tomlinson through 
“The Sea and the Jungle, 
you will not be surprised, 
in reading this chronicle 
of beauty and terror, to 
feel again that he is one 
of the greatest writers of 
our time. Here, among 
pageants of gorgeous color, 
flashes of poetry and epi- 
gram, is all the age-old 
enchantment of the East, 
described and magically 
interpreted in exquisite 
prose. $4.00 


Isles of the Blest 


By Wilbur Daniel Steele 


Here at last is a novel 
by this distinguished short- 
story writer,—a_ strange 
drama of human loves and 
hates in a brilliant tropi- 
cal setting. Out of an 
extraordinary situation is 
developed a climax as un- 
expected as it is deeply 
true in its understanding 
of the complexities of the 
human heart. $2.00 


The Coasts of 


Illusion 
By Clark B. Firestone 


These are the wonder tales 
of travel the wander- 
ers told when the world 
was young. Here _ live 
again the unicorn and the 
phoenix, the pygmies and 
the god-like men of the 
lost Atlantis. Written with 
color and brilliancy, yet 
classified and indexed, it is 
both a mine of information 
for the investigator, and @ 
story book as fascinating 
as the Arabian Nights. 99 


The Bible and 


Common Sense 


By Basil King 
Author of “The Conquest of Fear” 


A timely and important 
book, which meets the 
extraordinarily widespread 
demand for discussion an 
enlightenment on modern 
religious questions. Mr. 
King expresses sanely and 
reverently his own opinions 
regarding the present con- 
. flict of dogma and religion 
confronting all denomina- 
tions of the church. $2.00 
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A merry book 
for young readers 





Squiffer 
By HAL GARROTT 


With more than sixty illustrations 
by Dugald Walker 


Squiffer was a squirrel who wanted to 
be a boy, and one day he so pleased the 
teacher with his dancing that she gave 
him a dream nugget and told him that 
it would bring him his dearest wish. 
After that there were adventures with 
such interesting people as a bear, a 
candy princess, an extremely ancient 
mariner—and the wicked 

Hot with his three quick changes. 
Squiffer is another proof that in Hal 
Garrott we have a new writer for young 
people whose humor and fancy possess 
an authentic appeal to the childish im- 
agination. Mr. Walker’s illustrations 
add to the interest of a book which 
should achieve enduring popularity. 


Cloth Octavo $2.50 net Postage extra 


Fairy 


By the same author 


Snythergen 


New York Evening Post Literary Re- 


view: The fantastic adventures of 
Snythergen, the giant boy, and _ his 
friends, Squeaky the pig and Sancho 


Wing the goldfish, make very pleasant 
reading. . . . Mr. Garrott has a 
happy style and shares with Kenneth 
Grahame the gift of writing about ani- 
mals as if they were human beings. 

Cloth Octavo with illustrations in color 
and black and white by Dugald Walker. 

$2.00 net Postage extra 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 
Publishers New York 








A Friendly Farewell to 
Sir Francis Drake 





Robert Langton 


Two 16th century pamphlets of 
much literary and historical signifi- 
cance now reprinted for the first 
time from recently discovered 
originals in the Library of Lincoln 
Cathedral. Each edition is limited 
to 755 copies, with a note that they 
were printed at our Press under the 
supervision of Bruce Rogers. The 
price of Drake is $2.50; of Langton, 
$3.00. 
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_ A Literrary Bran-Pie 
By ANNE PARRISH 


HEN we were little we had some- 

times for a treat a bran-pie. A 
tub of bran full of hidden packages, each 
one so different! 

Here is a bran-pie! I put in my hand 
and pull out a package wrapped in rose- 
colored silk sewn with pearls. ‘Honey- 
Bee,” by Anatole France (Dodd, Mead: 
$2), translated by Mrs. John Lane. Elab- 
orate and at times beautiful, it is as if 
figures in an old tapestry came to life, 
as George on his dark horse, Honey-Bee 
guiding her milk-white steed with rose- 
colored reins, and the Duchess veiled in 
silver ride toward us over meadows starred 
with flowers. There are adventures with 
nixies under the lake and dwarfs in the 
heart of the mountain; and if the wording 
is over-elaborate at times, ff certain pass- 
ages seem labored, they do not hide the 
story’s lovely lesson of compassion. 

A package with loud amusing noises 
coming out of it from the “Big Beasts and 
Little Beasts of André Hellé (Stokes: 
$1.25). Here is the charm of complete 
simplicity in pictures and pictorial words. 
I particularly like the delightful reserve 
of the frog on the lily-pad and the 
melancholy humor of the monkey, with the 
accompanying lucid remarks. 

Rather a heavy one next, “The Dog, the 
Brownie and the Bramble Patch,” by Mary 
and Margaret Baker (Duffield: $2), per- 
haps because it has a distinct flavor of 
schoolbooks. It is like a folk tale, simple 
and inevitable, but told in a monotone. I 
longed for one gleam of color—here is 
worth, but no glamour. 

Here’s a package badly wrapped, loosely 
tied, but there’s something alive in it— 
Finney Foo, the toy clown, in Beulah King’s 
“Ruffs and Pompons” (Little, Brown: 
$2.50). The book lacks distinction and 
is carelessly written, there is too much 
repetition, and it is appallingly full of 
“good land” “sakes alive!” “cute” “I 
don’t doubt but what—” “folks” “the merri- 
est bunch—” “shot clean across—” “There’s 
pickles and candy—” and so on. But it 
is full, too, of exciting adventures, one 
hurrying after another, Finny hardly 
escaped from the cheese-dish before he falls 
through a pocket hole into the dark trap 
of the hem of a coat. (The gloomy, 
fashionably-inclined handkerchief he meets 
there is tremendously amusing.) And I 
think the little clown who talks to every- 
thing and finds everywhere hearts to under- 
stand will make friends wherever he goes, 
outside the book as well as in. 

Pull out another. “The Thrings of the 
Dark Mountain,” by Morgan Taylor (Min- 
ton, Balch: $3.50). We are told the 
Thrings have no magic—neither has the 
book, though the adventures of one Thring 
with a Witch’s stick are pleasant. In the 
rather twisted sentences one finds such 
words as “hollered,” “awful frightened”— 
words neither beautiful or funny enough 
to offer to the children. 


Here’s an uneven package—“The Wig- 
gly. Weasel,” by Mabel Marlowe (Appleton: 
$1.25). The first and last stories, with all 
their “wigglies,” fifty or so to a page, are 
enough to make a grown-up dizzy, and 
are more than a child should be asked to 
endure. But “Blue Pots,” all about the 
pansy elf who didn’t like her voice, is 
charming; so is “The Fly,” full of humor 
and philosephy. “The Dormouse Who 
Laughed in His Sleep” is merrily ironical; 
and my heart went out to the silly little 
mouse who never succeeded in catching a 
yellow butterfly for “The Wing-A-Wing 
Man.” But they are stern little stories. 
The fluffy birds with their own amusing 
secrets and the anxious little mice of Harry 
Rountree’s illustrations are enchanting. 

A package with an eagle feather thrust 
through its scarlet ribbon—“Little Prin- 
cess Nina,” by L. A. Charskaya, trans- 
lated by Hana Muskova (Holt: $2). 
American children may feel strange at first 
in the company of the little Russian who 
thinks nothing of “inhaling the intoxicat- 
ing scent” of roses, who speaks casually of 
“the poetical nature-softened East,” and 
who is at all times not only brimming 
over with the loftiest emotions, but able 
to express them fluently. But if they push 
through the thickets of long words and 
formal writing they will find a living 
child ready to lead them through a beauti- 
ful exciting world where people dressed 
in scarlet anc cloth of silver find sorrow 
and danger and laughter. 

And here is another present from Rus- 
sia, “Shorty,” by N. Grishina (Stokes: 
$1.25), telling quaintly and simply of the 
kind cloud that spoke in thunder when it 
watered Shorty’s garden, frightening the 
little man so much that he gave his golden- 
roofed house, his bed, his honey, his tea, 
to the fox in exchange for its hole where 
he could hide from that roaring voice. 

I like this package, with wisps of hay 
stuck in it—“Shoemaker’s Shoes,” by Mary 
Wolfe Thompson (Dutton: $2). You 
plunge right in to Mr. Engine’s thrilling 
story, you hear with Freddy about the 
dreadful time the lady-like sofa had in the 
runaway, and feel the pathos of the old 
canal boat telling itself it’s nice to lie 
in the sun with no more work to do ever, 
but not believing it. These are sturdy, 
merry stories with real beauty shining 
through their homeliness—the beauty of 
sacrifice in “Grandfather’s Elm,” the beauty 
of courage in “A Brave Bridge.” 

In our bran-pies, when we thought we 
had pulled out everything, there was al- 
ways just one last package, that we loved the 
best of all. And here it is—but we don’t 
have to lift it, it flies up, and into our 
hearts, like a bright-colored bubble—“Forty 
Good-Night Tales,’ by Rose Fyleman 
(Doran: $2). It has beautiful English, 
enchantingly hearty humor, and is simple 
without being condescending. It is so 
charmingly of the present, it throws such 
a shimmer of fairy wings about a child’s 
everyday surroundings, that it seems a pity 

(Continued on next page) 


The host is GEORGE MOORE 
The Guests Are, Among Others 


Walter de la Mare 
Granville-Barker 
Dujardin 
Cunninghame Graham 


John Freeman 
Desmond MacCarthy 
Edmund Gosse 
Aubry 


The symposia are reported in 
Conversations 
in Ebury Street 


by George Moore 


HE conversations concern 

Life, Letters and the Arts. 
Beyond a doubt the most de- 
lightful book and the most 
civilized book of the season. 
“The most delicious and suc- 
culent literary causerie of 
our time. Mr. Moore upon 
his own topics, letters and 
art, is inimitable. We follow 


men of letters, breathless, as 
they recall some of the most 
beautiful lines in the lan- 
guage. Stimulating, provo- 
cative — altogether, a 
deliciously entertaining feat 
in modern letters.’”” Henry 
James Forman’in the New 
York Times. 


This is the first book by George Moore for 
$2.50 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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“A fascinating story, exquisitely 
done, engaging, entertaining and, 
as is usual with Mr. Galsworthy, 
thoughtful.” 





New York Evening Post. 





John Galsworthy’s 


new novel 


THE WHITE 
MONKEY 


“Mr. Galsworthy has written one of his 
most engaging and readable books. It is a 
tale told largely in dialogue of the sprightli- 
est quality, with abundant and effective use 
of slang and cockney idiom—a tale of three 
plots, any one of which might well have 
served for an entire novel. . . . How skilfully, 
delicately, and sympathetically has Mr. 
Galsworthy portrayed through his char- 
acters and his story all the virtues and faults 
of the period! . . . A fascinating story, ex- 
quisitely done, engaging, entertaining, and, 
as is usual with Mr. Galsworthy, thought? 
ful. It has a number of beautifully executed 
portraits, for Mr. Galsworthy’s characters 
are not only technically perfect but they 
have received the divine afflatus as well. 
Even Fleur’s Pekingese, ‘Ting-a-Ling,’ lives 
for us, a highly individualized little dog and 
strangely symbolical, too.” 
—HErscueEt BrickE in the New Yerk 
Evening Post. 


Now on sale wherever books are sold 
$2.00 


ona 


Three Books for Younger 
Readers 





Yourself and Your Body 
By Wilfred T. Grenfell, M.D. 


This entertaining book by the eminent 
Labrador doctor makes the intricate work- 
ings of the human body not only under- 
standable but immediately interesting to 
children. It is illustrated with his own quaint 
drawiags. $2.50 


Tales from Nature’s 
Wonderlands 
By Wm. T. Hornaday 


One of the foremost American naturaksts 

relates for boys and girls wonders out of the 

prehistoric past and out of the present. 
Illustrated. . $2.50 


Where the Trail Divides 
By Aline Havard 


The principal characters in this story of 
Oregon and California in the late forties are 
those who figured in Miss Havard’s earlier 
story, “Fighting Westward.” 

Illustrated. $1.60 


These books are on sale at all bookstores 
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so many of its illustrations go in for 
doublets and hose or hoopskirts. “The 


Mouse With Bobbed Whiskers” has twink- 
ling satire, “Cat’s ? is sprightly 
and confidential, there is loveliness in “The 
Proud Foxglove.” And, for the moment 
at least, my favorite hero and heroine of 
fiction are ‘The Naughty Goblin who sang 
Pop Goes the Weasel, and the little pink 
pig who slept in a basket lined with blue 
silk, and was named Anastasia (Anna for 
short). 


’ 
I rousers 


For Regular Boys 
By T. Morris LonGstTrRETH 


"T° HAT boys still read in this busiest of 

all possible worlds is only another proof 
of their infinite capacity for doing things. 
Since the books they read have to compete 
with the game-field, the movies, the radio, 
and the school and dance schedule, writers 
may well wonder how the boys’ attention is 
to be held. The libraries are still re- 
ordering the old favorites in hundred-copy 
lots, therefore it would seem not impossi- 
ble for books to vie with the modern im- 
provements for making life interesting. 
The secret lies in not writing down to what 
is imagined to be boy level. 

To prove this, read “Goin’ on Fourteen” 
(Doran, $2.50) in which Irvin Cobb has 
indulged himself in twenty-nine chapters 
of his funniest recollections. He wrote 
them to please himself. Each page is laden 
with long words, adult phrases, adult re- 
actions, yet each page will be eaten up by 
youth. The episodes comprise several new 
misdeeds as well as most of the old ones. 
Some feeble-minded chickens are treated 
with electricity; a cat’s whiskers are short- 
ened in order that she may hunt salmon 
tins, with fearful a father dis- 
ciplines his son by unusual methods, which 
other sons cry for; by a still more unusual 
method a lazy man gets his acres dug up— 
an episode told with consummate skill—; 
and the boy who was born to be hanged 
gets drowned. The book concludes with 
the sprouting of the first hair on Juney’s 
chest. . . « “Goin? on Fourteen” is 
Mr. Cobb's “Tom Sawyer.” The situations 
are not quite so inevitable as in Mark 
Twain’s book, and those extra words, which 
add so much to Mr. Cobb’s bank account, 
but detract from the directness of his prose, 
burden the page. They may keep this 
rich document from being a classic because 
they make John C. Calhoun Custer, Jr., 
seem to be written about instead of vitally 
to breathe. I hope that Mr. Cobb is at 
work now on his “Huck Finn.” 

In “The Heart of a Dog” (Doran, $3), 
seven stories and one bit of biography 
(“The Afterword” which is the most inter- 
esting of all), makes me want to motor 
down to Sunnybank—for Mr. Albert Pay- 
son Terhune ship his dogs—and 
lay in a supply of collies. The book and 
its super-fascinating heroes prove how much 
nicer dogs are than human beings, or at 
least than the villians selected for the dem- 
onstration. One story is about “The 
Meanest Man,” another introduces the 
meanest boy that ever lived, if this one did 
live. In “Fox’? Mr. Terhune invites com- 
parison with Thompson Seton, and suffers 
a little, for the naturalist’s treatment of 
wild animals is more convincing, his atmos- 
phere is charged with a subtler magic. But 
in “The Coming of Lad” the charm is ir- 
resistible. Read that one story and you 
buy the book, in fact two of it, one to give 
and one to keep. 

“A Boy at Gettysburg,” by Elsie Sing- 
master (Houghton Mifflin, $1.75), is the 
story of a boy who, because of his age and 
an invalid grandfather, could not enlist in 
the Civil War but helped out at the Battle 
of Gettysburg. Miss Singmaster knows 
how to create atmosphere and character. 
She has drawn the picture of the Under- 
ground Railroad vividly. The old grand- 
father lives pathetically. Young Carl, the 
hero, comes into the hero’s own without 
being impossibly heroic. I like this book 
a lot. 

And “Kak,” by Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
(Macmillan, $2.25), is fascinating. It 
tells of a young Eskimo who builds his 
own snow-house in a blizzard, gets nearly 
caught by a seal, and lives before your 
eyes the lif> of an Eskimo boy as Mr. 
Stefansson saw it being lived. Unfortu- 
nately the great explorer called in somebody 
to help him write, and instead of Eskimo 
talk we have the boy saying “Honor bright” 
and other Saxon things, but the setting and 
the doings are authentic. 

Of two bogks that have appeared about 
Grenfell, by Fullerton Waldo—“Grenfell, 
Knight Errant of the North” (Jacobs) is the 
better buy for boys. You are conducted more 
directly into the surroundings and adven- 
tures of the great doctor. The illustrations 
also are more interesting. As a life, how- 
ever, Mr. Basil Mathew’s “Wilfred Gren- 


results; 


won’t 


fell, Master Mariner” (Doran, $1.50) is 
the more workmanlike book. Every young- 
ster ought to know about Grenfell and the 
glorious work that is going on at the back 
of the northeast gales. The sooner you 
set a fellow dreaming about work of this 
kind the better for him. 

“The Trail Blazers,” by Mary H. Wade 
(Little, Brown, $1.65), tells the story of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition with suffici- 
ent skill and sincerity to make that long 
journey of personal concern to the reader 
until the “Everywhere-Salt-Water” is 
reached. The scenes are curtailed, the pic- 
tures are quick-moving, for Mrs. Wade has 
retold the tale of the Journal in less than 
three hundred pages, but it is good to live 
with young Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark and Bird Woman even so. 

Jibby Jones (Houghton Mifflin, $2), hero 
of Ellis Parker Butler’s “Jibby Jones and 
the Alligator,” is an asinine youngster who 
¢ither knows everything or looks it up in 
fhe encyclopedia; and yet you get to like 

im. Mr. Butler has done a good turn for 
the boys who wear glasses in this foolish, 
funny story of the chaps who start out to 
suffer like the Father of Their Country and 
see an alligator. The hunt for it, with in- 
terruptions for boat-racing and band revo- 
lutions, makes the rest of the book. Pre- 
posterous as the publishers’ allegations are 
concerning Jibby, I’m all for the Chief 
Zoélogist and Encyclopedist of the Young 
Alligator Hunters of the Upper Mississippi. 

“The Quest of the Golden Cities,” by 
George L. Knapp (Dodd, Mead, $2), is a 
story of Coronado and the young cross- 
bowman, Peter. It is full of stir, of local 
color, of vigorous dialogue, and an occas- 
ional nice new oath like Name of a Moor! 
Henty, to be sure, is not approached for 
excitement, but it is readable and the result 
of careful research. 


Girls’ Books 


By Marion G. CAnsy 





MAGINATIVE _ books, information 
books, boys’ books, by tens, but 
amongst over a hundred children’s 


books on The Saturday Review's shelves, 
only a small group of girls’ books this Fall! 








Perhaps the healthy indifference of most 
girls to most girls’ books has at last pene- 
trated to mothers, aunts and publishers. At 
any rate, the absence of the inferior many 
need not be lamented, and it is a matter for 
some praise that from out of the five sur- 
vivors are high-grade examples of standard- 
ized girls’ literature. 

“Standardized” may seem a harsh term 
to apply to two authors who have been 
original enough each to invent a little game 
of her own, Mrs. Seaman by adapting the 
mystery-story to the girlish mind, Angela 
Brazil by adding a controlling cultural 
element to the personal happenings of the 
boarding-school period. But’ both ladies 
have the repeating habit badly, a weakness 
to which work in a genre is always 
prone, certainly a weakness which implies 
standardizing to one’s own standards, any- 
how. So I stick to my term. Angela 
Brazil, indeed, is fast becoming a pleasantly 
modernized factory for the production of 
Her stories are simply tum- 
market. 


girls’ books. 
bling out of England into our 
Yet she uses art and travel delicately to 
break up the too trivial round of a girl’s 
life, and absence of condescension together 
with an obvious personal pleasure in the 
small events of which she tells makes her 
cicerone. Further- 
more, she writes well. Her Englishness at- 
tracts our girls. Just now, in “Silent Girl 
Kitty” (Stokes, $1.75 net), it is studio-life 
in a mild form and Paris sights seen at 
leisure that engage her. Here at home, 
Mrs. Seaman’s heroine also goes a-traveling. 
In “Sally Simons Adventures It,” by 
Augusta Huiell Seaman (Century, $1.75), 
a rambunctious spinster and Sally, her girl- 
companion write amusingly contrasted let- 
ters home from Bermuda, where a pirate- 
cave stirs up much excitement. Mrs. Sea- 
man dovetails a plot and creates amusing 
characters with no visible effort. Her 
really wholesome and vivacious books pre- 
tend to be no more than they are, and this 
rare light-mindedness plus their clever han- 
dling to my mind sets them amongst the 
most attractive of the standardized crop for 
girls. 


an unusually human 





“Powder-Patches and Patty,” by E, B 
and A, A. Knipe (Century, $1.75), is g 
sprightly example of the historical romanee 
It shares with its grown-up brothers a sejf_ 
consciousness of speech and that carefulnes 
as to main historical event which sets the 
writer free for fancy in the inter-spaces 
As usual in this family of books, history ang 
fancy frequently get in each other’s way, 
but nevertheless pleasure and some atmog. 
phere, enveloping in this case the twistings 
of the Benedict Arnold plot, will be the 
portion of this book’s girl-reader. 

Our fourth, “The Mysterious Little 
Girl,” by Grace Stockwell (Century, $1.75), 
represents a newcomer, holding the field 
for little girls. This story is nicely writ. 
ten and has zest for its small mystery-plot, 
It is, on the whole, more winning and less 
trifling than most realistic attempts to write 
about their daily life for children. This 
sort of book is apt to be a stone that gath. 
ers no moss whatsoever. 

Our fifth, “His eyes were wet now, 
his wild young eyes, growing momentarily 
bloodshot as he clung to the railing.” 
(How do eyes grow «momentarily blood. 
shot?) This book, “Penrose arry, Sky 
Sailor,’ by Isabel Hornibrook (Little, 
Brown, $1.75) is by far the most amusing 
of the lot. It is supposed to represent a 
healthy out-door atmosphere for the Camp 
Fire Girls. 

Why should there be girls’ books, any. 
how? The rest of life and literature lies 
open to the modern flapper. True, the 
total loss of the genus girls’ book would 
scarcely disturb the surface of even one 
girl’s mind. Yet to have always felt that 
the real stuff is about now, but uncaptured 
for girls. Read Galsworthy’s “Pigeon,” 
How about the girls’ side of that father- 
and-daughter relationship? Suppose some. 
one should write about relationships, just 
to begin with, as a girl really sees and 
feels them. Her side of them, assuredly, 
would reveal impressions as sensitive and 
fresh as a girl’s face. But at present it is 
outside, rather than inside, girls’ literature 
that the true material is to be found. 


GED on by the spurrings of an insistent dream, 
Sard Harker starts his.Odyssey.in quest of a girl 
met and loved years before. From the lonely austerity of a 
sailing ship to unspeakable terrors and horrors; enduring 
dangers and tortures breath-catching in their eerieness, 


Sard wins .through to final 


\victory 


‘The scene is a little known 
corner. of the world, where 
‘ancient faiths and Pagan 
rites still linger. 

This is Masefield at his 
dramatic best. 

Vigorously written, cram-) 
‘med with action—a veritable’ 
epic of great adventure. 


‘New York Chicago Boston “ 





force.” 





LAUD NEW MASEFIELD NOVEL 


“Sard Harker” Called One of Greatest 
Romances of Modern Times 
Evening Post Foreign Service 

London, Oct. 11.—John Masefield, who 
has not published a novel in fourteen 

years has written what one critic calls a 

romance “that: stands head and shoulders 

above anything of its kind published since 

Robert Louis Stevenson.” 

It is called “Sard Harker,” end is a 

“thriller” which has « climax of “terrible 


The work is hailed us one of the finest 
novels of modern times, and one which 
“will hold a secure place in the history 
of prose romance.” 








Price 2.50 at all book shops) 


\THE'MACMILLAN COMPANY 


. 





Atlanta Dallas §_Sam Francisto 
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BooKs and Poetry for Children 


Children’s Book Week finds the House 
of Putnam well represented in the 
bookstores with a fine, diversified line 
of juveniles for children of all ages 
and all preferences. Two of the new 
ones are especially interesting. The 
first is 


NICHOLAS 


By Anne Carroll Moore 


There really is no 
age limit for read- 
ers of this charm- 
jing Christmas 
sory. The ex- — 
plorations of little === 
Nicholas are quite 
as diverting for 
grown-ups as for 
the youngsters. 
We suggest par- 
ents read it—if only to satisfy them- 
selves as to how good a modern ju- 
yenile can be. Delightful illustrations 
by Jay Van Everen. $2.00 





The other is 


A. Hyatt Verrill’s 
Fourth Volume in His 
Popular Series 


The Boy Adventurers 
In the Unknown Land 


Most boys know Mr. Verrill. His 
stories are popular. This new one is 
a tale of amazing adventure in a 
weird, undiscovered country. It fol- 
lows, but is a separate and complete 
story from 
The Boy Adventurers in The For- 
bidden Land 
The Boy Adventurers in El Dorado 
The Boy Adventurers in The Land 
of The Monkey Men. Each $1.75 


*> * * 


Now, to balance the ration we 
return to the adult list, with its 
choice morsels 


The’Secret of 
The*Coup D’Etat 
Edited by The Earl of Kerry 
With foreword by Philip Guedalla 


is an historical item of vast importance. 
In it is the unpublished correspond- 
ence of Napoleon the Little, Morny, 
Flauhault and others recording the 
conspiracy which made the . Second 
Empire. $3.75 


* * *# 


first volume of 
“The Adventure 


Following his 
reminiscences, 
of Living,” 


J. St. Loe Strachey 


carries on his engaging 
life story with 


The Riverfof Life 
$5.00 


a 
M. D. C. Crawford 


a foremost authority on cotton fabrics 
and their manufacture, covers the 
whole subject in infinite and exclusive 
detail in his imposing volume. 


The*Heritage of! 
Cotton 4 =" 


Many illustrations $7.50 
eo @€.¢ 


WITWER (H. C.) 


than whom there is no wittier offers a 
Succession of laughs in the experiences 
of a telephone operator who loved 
hot too well but wisely. You'll feel a 








Yiim 


lot better after reading. 


LOVE AND LEARN 


$2.00 
* 2s 


See These Books At All Bookstores 


G 7 P- ’ 
Wo west Ubeisr--Rew Youn 


The New Books 


THE TORCH. A Book of Poems for 
Boys. Selected and arranged by Louse 
COLLIER WiLLcox. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1924. $5. 

LITTLE GIRL AND BOY LAND. By 
MARGARET WIDDEMER. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1924. : 

FIFTY NEW POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 
An Anthology. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1924. 

Reviewed by WILLIAM ROosE BENET 

OOKING back on my own boyhood 
I can testify that it is a pleasant thing 
to have a big book of selected poetry 

around the house. We used to have a 

large anthology by Dana. It was ex- 

haustive. It was crammed with “old 
favorites,” with all sorts and conditions of 
poems. It was divided into sections under 

general headings such as “Moral and Di- 

dactic,” “Weird and Fantastic,” etc. The 

second of the two sections mentioned always 
appealed to me more than the first. It was 
more exciting. 

A strange reflection wanders back into 
my consciousness after running through 
Mrs. Willcox’s anthology, wherein she has 
arranged their own “big book” of poetry 
for the benefit of her grandson and his 
sister and their cousins. This is a reflection 
that has often visited me before—namely, 
how much the poems of Scotland con- 
tributed to my early pleasure in poetry. 
One particular tribute I wish to pay to Mrs. 
Willcox before I pass on, for her inclusion 
of Alexander Anderson’s and James Ballan- 
tine’s homely lyrics. I remember Ander- 
son’s Rab, Tam and Jamie well, especially 
Rab’s exclamation from beneath the bed- 
clothes, 


Mither, mak’ Tam gie ower at ance— 

He’s kittlin? wi? his taes. 

And I know no pleasanter picture of a 
small child before the fire than Ballantine’s 

His wee chubby face and his touzie curly 

pow 

Are laughing and nodding to the dancing 

lowe ; 

He'll brown his rosy cheeks, and singe 

his sunny hair ; 

Glowering at the imps wi? their castles 

in the air. 

He sees muckle castles towering to the 

moon; 

He sees little sodgers puw’ing them a’ doun; 

Warlds whommlin’ up and doun; bleez- 

ing wi a flare,— 

See how he loups as they glimmer in the 

air. 

How good is such a word as “whomm- 
lin’?”! Praise to the language that can 
compass it, and such expressions as “laugh- 
ing at the fuffin’? lowe” and “buffy hand.” 
The next verse contains a deal of philoso- 
phy: 

For a’ sae sage he looks, what can the 

laddie ken? 

He’s thinking upon naething, like mony 

mighty men: 

A wee thing mak’s us think, a sma? thing 

mak’s us stare,— 

There are mair folk than him bigging 

castles in the air. 

Indeed I must confess my decided predi- 
lection for “Castles in the Air” as a whole. 
It seems to me one of the great sentimental 
songs of all time, with a charming under- 
current of wistful humor. 

Other fine old Scotch selections are 
favored by Mrs. Willcox. There is of 
course Sir Walter Scott’s Lowland Scotch 
Lullaby, beginning 

Oh, hush thee, my baby, 

Thy sire is a Knight, 
which goes to such a delightful air; 
Caroline Nairne’s “Baloo, loo, lammy” (her 
name, unfortunately being twice misprinted 
—each time differently—both in the table 
of contents and under the poem). There 
are Wee Willie Winkie, Helen o’ Kirkcon- 


nell, Jock of Hazeldean, Bonny Dundee, My 
Heart’s in the Highlands, Sir Walter Scott’s 
“March, March, Ettrick and Teviotdale,” 
Aytoun’s “Old Scottish Cavalier,” Burns’s 
“It was a’ for our rightful king,” and 
Motherwell’s “Jennie Morrison.? Such 
good Scots, it seems to me, is the backbone 
of the best poetry for children, or perhaps 
it is only that I was brought up on it. 

I am inclined to demur a little at Mrs. 
Willcox’s leading off her volume with a 
first book containing as many as fifteen 
lullabies, although most of them are old 
favorites. The second book is “Birds, 
Beasts, and Flowers,” ranging from “I 
wandered lonely as a cloud” to “Little 
Dandelion,” and from Tennyson’s “Eagle” 
to “The Frog Who Would a-wooing go.” 
The section “Out of Doors” includes sev- 
eral of John Davidson’s poems and others 
by Francis Thompson, James Stephens and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay as well as several 
well chosen from Emily Dickinson. It is 
rich in famous selections and also contains 
a poem by Mrs. Willcox herself and three by 
Westmore Willcox, Jr. On Book Four, 
“House and Home” we have already com- 
mented, Edward Fitzgerald’s “Old Song” 
also adorns it. Here a most regrettable 
mistake in the paging occurs. “Book V: 
History and Native Land” should follow 
according to the table of contents, but in 
the text we run directly from Canton’s 
“Laus Infantium” on page 222 to Brown- 
ing’s “Marching Along” on page 223. The 
next sub-title page does not come until 
page 301 and is then headed “Book Five: 
Legends and Stories,” while the table of 
contents shows it as “Book VI.” The sub- 
sequent sub-title pages are likewise consist- 
ently at variance with the book numbers 
given in the Contents. 

“History and Native Land,” has some 
ringing poems in it. Newbolt’s “Fighting 
Témeraire” is there to represent more recent 
poetry, and “Ivry” (“Ivey” in the Con- 
tents) and “Bonny Dundee” are characteris- 
tic of the classics included. “Legends and 
Stories,” the book following, ranges from 
the old English ballad of “The Babes in the 
Wood” to much De La Mare. “Humor” 
includes with discernment both Lewis Car- 
roll and Charles E. Carryl, and the volume 
ends with a medley of what are called 
“Prayers, Graces, Carols (“Cards” in the 
Contents) and Meditations.” 

While we do not feel this to be an 
anthology of marked originality, we agree 
heartily with many of its choices—and we 
deplore again the decline of proof-reading 
in large publishing houses. The publishers 
have however drawn upon their resources 
of illustration in the work of Elizabeth 
Shippen Green and others to make the 
volume pictorially attractive and the paper 
and printing are excellent. 

Margaret Widdemer’s “Little Girl and 
Boy Land” is refreshing in several instances. 
We enjoyed such phrases as “I felt a pleas- 
ant kind of lost” and “the sea was black 
and smooth and sly, with swallowed stars 
inside.” We enjoyed the ‘Faithless 
Flowers” who “don’t do what they’re 
named for—not at any time of year”— 
and also “The Willow Cats.” Often Miss 
Widdemer writes a particularly difficult kind 
of verse with such nicety in this book—for 
only a few can write verse that really 
enters into the minds (in both senses) of 
small children—that we regret the binding 
and the paper and decoration of her volume 
(which we cannot much admire). 

“Fifty New Poems for Children” is 
imported, we imagine, from among the 
publications of Basil Blackwell at Oxford. 
At least, it looks as if it were originally 
a Blackwell book. The poems are attrac- 
tive, mostly by modern English minor 
poets. Katharine Tynan and Robert Graves 
and Edith Sitwell are, of course, larger 
fry,—but E. L. Duff’s “Of a Certain Green- 
Eyed Monster” comes off delightfully, and 


(Continued on next page) 








Establish with us a custom of 
buying weekly or monthly and 
you will miss few worthy books. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 





When We Were 
Very Young 

By A. A. MILNE 
No volume of verses for or about 
children, with the exception of 
Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of 
Verse” or Eugene Field’s poems 
can compare with this for humor, 
insight and charm. Just ready. 


The Sad Garden Toad 
BY MARIAN BULLARD 

Big type, bright colors, humor, 

simplicity and the sort of whim- 

sicality which delights a_ child, 

unite to make an unusually at- 

tractive picture book. $2.00 


Hari the Jungle Lad 

By DHAN MUKERJI 
Vivid tales of jungle life in India 
by the author of “Kari the Ele- 
phant” and “Jungle Beasts and 
Men.” _ Illustrated. $2.00 


The Boys’ Own 
Arithmetic 
By RAYMOND WEEKS 
Not a text-book, but one adults 
will laugh over; one to convince 
a boy, perhaps, that arithmetic 


can be amusing. Illustrated. 
$2.00 


The Boys’ Book 
of the Earth 
By SIDNEY A. SMALL 
A companion to “The Boys’ Book 
of Chemistry,” “The Boys’ Book 
of Physics,” “The Boys’ Book of 
Electricity.” Illustrated. $2.50 


Boys’ Games Among the 
North American Indians 
By EDITH STOW 
A capital book for the play- 


ground, camp or school. Fully 
illustrated. $2.00 
Little Lucia’s 
Island Camp 


By MABEL L. ROBINSON 


Author of “Little Lucia,” “All by 
Ourselves,” etc. A story of the 
shore, clam-digging, motor-boat- 
ing, etc. Illustrated. $1.50 


Shoemaker’s Shoes 
By MARY W. THOMPSON 
Author of “Farmtown Tales.” 
Freddy’s shoes certainly gave him 
a fascinating new power. _To 
read of it will open any little 
boy’s eyes. $2.00 
Do Not Forget Those Delight- 

ful Moralities 


Lazy Matilda 
By KATHARINE PYLE $2 


Careless Jane 
By KATHARINE PYLE $1.25 


There can be no better way of 
correcting children’s faults _of 
morals or manners than by giv- 
ing them these amusing jingles. 
Both volumes are illustrated by 
the author. 


FOR BEDTIME STORIES 


The Giant of 
Apple Pie Hill 
By MIRIAM C. POTTER $2 


Probably you do not realize 
what a treasure-house of books 
for children is yours in 


DUTTON’S 


Children’s Book Department 


Our new Catalogue of Children’s 
Books is very attractive. May we 
send it to you? 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 Fifth Ave, =, "pp onite 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF 


RELIGION 
By W. B. Selbie Net $4.20 
This volume is the first of 
a series of Oxford Hand- 
books of Theology. It is a 
wise and sober review of 
the subject by one who can 
speak with authority. 

9 
RELIGION SINCE THE 
REFORMATION 


By Leighton Pullan Net $3.75 


“In these fascinating pages 
Religion since the Reforma- 
tion pesecs in review.”— 
The Expositor. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Es 35 W. 32d St. 
YL 


Branch New York 








All in one book! 





Stories of a supernatural turn 
that startle, thrill and delight | 
by 23 of the most distinguished | 
modern writers, 


23 STORIES 





By Twenty and Three Authors 
| 
Including 
| Edith Wharton Louis Golding 
Thomas Burke Arthur Lynch 
Robert Hichens A. Conan Doyle 
W. B. Yeats Algernon Blackwood 


The Marquess Cur- 


zon of Kedleston Ward Muir 


Morley Roberts 


L. De Bra - 

Elinor Mordaunt ~ Vere Stac- 
A. E. W. Mason T. F. Powys | 
Cutcliffe Hyne W. W. Jacobs 
Edwin Pugh Walter De La Mare 


R. Ellis Roberts  w. Somerset 





John Masefield Maugham 

$2.50. This is an Appleton Book. 
— | 
——— 





Garden Lyrics and Songs 
of the City, Sea and Road 


A Harp In) 
The Winds 


By Daniel Henderson 


Joyous poems of life by one who 
has found it adventurous. Preface 
by Henry Seidel Canby. 


$1.25. This is an Appleton Book. 




















Five short plays easy to 
produce—delightful to read 


PLAYS FOR 
PAGANS 


By Colin Campbell Clements 
Author of “Plays for a Folding Theatre.” 
$1.75. This is an Appleton Book. 











Six plays and a burlesque for little 
theatres. All have been produced. 


GARDEN 
VARIETIES 


By Kenyon Nicholson 
$2.00 at all Booksellers. 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St. New York 
































- JUDY 
By TEMPLE BAILEY 


A story for girls by ene of America's 


mest popular authers 
$1.15 


The Penn Publishing Ce., Phila. 











The New Books 


Juvenile 
(Continued from preceding page) 


the “Poems by Children” at the end of 
the book are, several of them, beyond 
price. E. Wyndham Tennant, for instance, 
wrote between the ages of four and nine, 
his “Ballad of MacDonald and MacDuff.” 
This has a praiseworthy conciseness, not 
alien to older models. 


MacDonald he thrust 

In his claymore, 

And he drew it out 

Covered with gore. 

The chorus comes in bodefully at the 
end of each verse. 

Do you hear that, you rascally Turk? 

Remember MacDonald has got his dirk. 

Vivienne Dayrell, who penned “The 
Magic Wall-Paper” between the ages of 
nine and fifteen, is more accomplished 
(“The Magic Wall-Paper” would not dis- 
grace a far maturer hand) but the young 
Tennant has a forceful directness. Par 
example, he philosophizes: 

O the towel and the bath, 

And the bath and the soap, 

And the soap was the fat, 

And the fat was the pig, 

And the pig was the bran, 

And the bran makes sausages; 

And the man eats sausages 

And God gets man. 

Which seems to us to arrive at the root 
of the matter. 

Mr. Tennant’s work is, in fact, indica- 
tive of what children, up to the age of 
about twelve at least, (particularly boy 
children) chiefly desire in poetry; concise- 
ness, simplicity, directness of phrase, and 
drama. But, with all this, they can in- 
stantly detect when they are being “written 
down to.” Also their doings are logical 
and serious to them and they naturally can- 
not enjoy their own “cuteness” as do many 
sentimental adults who write the poems 
some of us may enjoy later but upon which 
the children themselves often gaze with ap 
alien and disenchanted eye. 


A Charming Book 


THE DREAM COACH. By ANNE and 
DiILLwyN Parrish. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1924. $2.25. 
Reviewed by MARGARET WIDDEMER 


7s poetry in the front of this book 
is very delightful indeed. So are the 
pictures; they seem really to belong with 
the writing inside. But to my mind ‘the 
Map is the most satisfactory thing of all. 
First you read, or have read to you, all the 
Dream Coach stories: “The Seven White 
Dreams of the King’s Little Daughter,” 
which is as pretty as “The Birthday of the 
Infanta” and a little like it. Then the 
wonderful dream of Gran of Norway who 
went riding with Nana the Goat, Gustava 
the Hen, and Mejau the Cat, not to speak 
of a Card-Queen and a Snow-Man. Then 
there is the bright-colored Dream of the 
Little Chinese Emperor, who had such won- 
derful things to eat and wear and lovely 
gardens to play in. Finally there is the 
Dream of little French Philippe, about how 
his relatives all turned into the Rain and 
the Wind and the Spring, and made him 
presents. 

After all this has happened, you turn 
back to the middle of the book; and there, 
all across two pages, is the excellent Map. 
You can follow with your fore-finger just 
the way the Dream Coach drove along the 
road of stars. First, to the round, pointed- 
topped towers of the Princess’s castle; then, 
after a swirly road, Gran’s Norwegian cot, 
the nicest of all, because it has a real face; 
then the surprised-looking Chinese palace 
of the Emperor; and last, Philippe’s house, 
where his Grandfather Snow and little 
Cousin Spring lived. 

This book has the unnamable quality of 
gentilesse, the humor, and above all the 
sense of a scholarly background, which the 
other books possess. And with its quanti- 
ties of bright-colored detail, its Andersen- 
like naiveté; its talking cats and teacups, 
it need not be kept for eight-year-olds. I 
have read to three- and five-year-old chil- 
dren just such books as these, to their con- 
tinued interest and delight. 


: 
THE GOBLIN’S GLEN. By Harotp Gaze. 

Little, Brown. 1924. $2 net. 

This is a charming little tale, lit by a 
pretty fancy, with clever dialogue and 
graceful verses, and though hardly original 
in incident so presenting its episode as to 
give freshness to the adventures of its char- 
acters among the fairies. Illustrations by 


the author accompany the text. 


THE NEW CHAMPLIN CYCLOPEDIA 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS; PERSONS. Ed- 
ited by Lincotn MacVeacu. Holt. 
1924. $5. 

It is a real pleasure to see that “The 
Young Folks’ Cyclopedia” has been revised 
at last. The present reviewer was brought 
up upon it and owes to it a breadth of in- 
terest and a basis of information which 
without might have been much less cer- 
tainly acquired. The events of the old cy- 
clopedia were scope, accuracy and simplicity. 
It was written for children, not down to 
children, and it was edited upon the correct 
assumption that all knowledge is interesting 
to a child if properly presented. 

So much has happened and so much has 
changed in forty years that the old editions 
were beginning to look like picket fences 
full of gaps. Realizing this, the new ed- 
itor has made one new volume of the “Per- 
sons” from the old “Persons and Places,” 
and has added eight hundred new biographies 
and brought the old ones down to date. 
He has conformed to the simplicity of style 
and definiteness of statement of the earlier 
cyclopedia. 

Presumably other volumes are to follow 
on Places and on Things. They will be 
welcome and this first upon “Persons” 
should be widely bought by parents, libraries 


and schools. 


TAYTAY’S MEMORIES. Tale of the 
Pueblo Indians. Collected and Retold by 
ELIZABETH W. DEHvuFF. Harcourt, 
Brace. 1924. $2.00. 

A highly humorous and original version 
of the old “Tar-baby” story told by Uncle 
Remus appears in this entertaining book of 
Pueblo Indian tales, under the title, “Master 
Rabbit Encounters the Pine-Gum Baby,” and 
there are other stories just as amusing, about 
insects, birds, animals and people, set down 
in the simple narrative form used by old 
Grandfather Taytay himself, in telling 
them to his grandchildren. Children will 
love them for their story interest, and they 
also represent a contribution to the collec- 
tions of old American Indian folk tales 
that older readers will appreciate. A Hopi 
Indian boy has illustrated “Taytay’s Mem- 
ories,” 


THE PEEP-SHOW MAN. By Papriac 
Cotum. Macmillan. 1924. $1.00. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE. 

By Miss Mutockx. The same. 


SING-SONG. By CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
The same. 


On cold winter nights when the children 
gather around the fire and beg, “Tell us a 
story,” the little books which make up The 
Little Library will be particularly inspiring. 
Much credit is due the publishers for repro- 
ducing favorites of former generations and 
new stories in this attractive edition. “The 
Peep-Show Man” is a whimsical little Irish 
tale for kindergartners. “The Adventures 
of a Brownie” cannot fail to repeat its 
former success with young readers, and 
Christina Rossetti’s poems have that singing 
quality that very little boys and girls enjoy. 


A DOUBLE STORY. By GEorGE Mac- 
DonaLp. Harcourt, Brace. 1924. $1.50. 


Princess Rosamond and Agnes, the little 
shepherdess, are stolen by the Wise Woman 
who lives in a little thatched cottage in the 
depths of a great fir wood—and a fir wood 
is more awful than other woods." How 
they step into the magic picture world, and 
how Rosamond loses her ugly disposition 
and becomes a lovely person fit to be a real 
Princess, is related in the same entertaining 


“fashion that has made “The Princess and 


the Goblin” a first favorite for children. 
The story has been out of print for many 
years, and in its new form will be welcomed 
back by a host of young readers. 


THE LITTLE ALPINE MUSICIAN. By 
JOHANNA Spyri. Crowell. 1924. $1.50. 


High up in the Alpine hills, in the same 
beautiful country that Heidi loved so pas- 
sionately, lives a little boy who learns to 
imitate the sound of the bells echoing over 
the mountains on his crude wooden pipes. 
But he is sent away to visit his cousins in a 
distant valley, where he must tend the cows 
all day, with no time for piping. Vinzi 
is the little boy, and the story of how he 
attains his great desire and learns to play 
real music will delight boys and girls. All 
the sympathetic understanding, all the poetic 
beauty, of Spyri’s other books for children 
appear in this new story. It is illustrated 
with eight color plates. 























Art as an Avocation 


and not as a trade was a tenet 
to which Renato Fucini, the 
Italian writer, rigidly adhered, 
“Therefore,” says Dr. Furst in 
the preface to his new collection 
from Fucini’s work, “perhaps 
not one line in these four little 
volumes will die. An exquisite 
technique is concealed beneath 
the apparent simplicity of 
Fucini’s rustic tales oe 
He showed consummate art, be- 
sides, in reconciling the dialect 
of the dialogues with the nar- 
rative portions of the story. A 
book: for those who are inter- 
ested in Italian and _ Italian 
literature. Fucini’s Novelle e 
poesie. Edited by Henry Furst. 
$1.40, postpaid $1.50. 











































































The University of 
Chicago Italian Series 


now consists of nine volumes de- } 
signed to develop steadily and } 
rapidly the understanding of | 
written and _ spoken Italian. 
Professor Ernest H. Wilkins is 
the general editor of the series, 
all of which are bound uni- | 
formly in dark green cloth. 
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A few bargains selected from 
Seiffer’s New Bargain catalogue, 
Ask to be put on our mailing list. 


Our Pub. 
Price Price 
Walking Stick Papers and 
Broome Street Straws by 
Robert Cortes Holliday, 
de luxe edition, 2 vols. 
RP $2.00 $10.00 
Reynard the Fox—John 
asefield—beautiful edi- 
tion 8 color plates ........ 1.50 6.50 
Youth of e—P. 
| rere eee 1.50 4.00 
Life and Letters : j —_ 
ert cer — vols. 
boxed ai REA TTA 2.50 7.50 
Harry—a portrait by Neith 
Boyce — square octavo., 
cloth and boards, beauti- 
fully printed .................... 75 2.00 
Life of Alfred E. Smith— 
a complete biography 
eee 1.00 3.50 
On English Poetry—Robert 
PI rave oid j sala litestn asian | 2.00 
lays o apan—trans- 
lat y Duran ...... .50 2.00 
My Impressions of Amer- 
ica_ by we Asquith.. -50 1.50 
Scepticisms y Conrad 
Aiken—notes on contem- 
porary poetry .................. .50 2.00 
A Country Chronicle by 
Grant Showerman—a re- 
lived boyhood on the farm 
beautifully written ........ -50 1.75 
Late fiction—original $2.00 and $2.50 edi- 


tion. Now $.59 
Kangaroo by D. W. Lawrence, Botouala 

by Rene Moran, Escape by Jeffery E. 
effery, Love Letters to a d Woman 
y H. D. Harben, Open All Night by 
Paul Morand, David Son of Jesse by 
Margorie Strachey. Reign of Evil One 
by C. F. Remuz, People by Pierre Hem 
translated in European ibrary, Sa 

* and her daughter by Bertha Pearl, At- 
lantida by Pierre Benoit, etc., etc. 


SEIFFERS BRONX BOOKSTORE 
755 Westchester Ave., N. Y. City 
Ask to be put on our mailing list. 








4th 


DEAR es 
PRETENDER printing 


By Alice Ross Colver 


A charming love story, 
delightful in its whole- 
someness and simplicity. 


Price $2.00—At All Bookstores 








The Penn Publishing Co., i 
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wHy BE A GOOP? By Ge.etr Burcess. 

Stokes. 1924. $1.50. 

Children are popularly supposed to resent 
javing 2 moral thrust at them and yet here 
ga volume of incident and jingle as frank- 

didactic as the solemn “Sanford and Mer- 
jn” of a past generation which young chil- 
den, if their reception of its verses as they 

red night by night in the columns of 
g evening newspaper is any index to their 
gtitude, will receive with as much delight 
» they do any pointless tale. Mr. Burgess 
jas the happy faculty of dressing up his 
sdmonitions in whimsical garb, and his gro- 
ue illustrations have enough of the ab- 
grdity that appeals to the heart of small 
folk to render the rules of conduct they 
ycompany entertaining. The older reader 
will appreciate the adroitness with which 
Mr. Burgess has selected the faults he wishes 
to deride the while they admire the knack 
that can render his moral lessons palatable to 
his youthful public. 


TALES FROM NATURE’S WONDER- 
LANDS. By WiLi1Am T. Hornapay. 
Scribner’s. 1924. $2.50. 

Dr. Hornaday has probably done more 
than any other living American to popular- 
jze a sound interest in wild animals. With 
this book he adds still another service to 
his diversified record of half a century. It 
js written primarily for children, but should 
also appeal to adults; it tells of the frozen 
mammoths of Siberia, the great prehistoric 
mgulfment of animals in the La Brea as- 
phalt lake, the strange fishes of the deep 
gas, the emperor penguin of the Antarctic, 
the fur seal, gorillas, orang-outangs, Dyaks, 
pigmy elephants, pigmy hippos and nu- 
merous other things. If there are zodlo- 
gists and paleontologists who would not 


| agree with Dr. Hornaday on all points on 


which he has personal ideas, no one will 
dispute the honesty of his success in making 
ature exciting, and the boy or girl with a 
taste for it who gets this book is in luck. 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF 
THE LITTLE GREEN DUCK. Writ- 
ten and illustrated by JACK ROBERTS. 
Duffield. 1924. $2. 

This gay little book was printed and 
bound by A. Tolmer in Paris and has a de- 
lightfully foreign air. The text and pic- 
tures were designed together by the author 
and have decorative unity. The author uses 
a simple, spontaneous, cursive style with ex- 
cellent black and white effects and vivid 
crude color. The story is simple and brief 
and for children of the smallest size, with 
a pleasing map of Ludo’s journey at the 
end of it. 


GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR. By 
Frances Browne. Illustrated by EMMa 
Brock. Macmillan. 1924. $1.75. 


AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH 
WIND. By GeorceE MacDonaLp. Illus- 
trated by Francis Beprorp. ‘The same. 


MOTHER GOOSE’S NURSERY 
RHYMES. Illustrated by CHARLES FoL- 
KARD, The same. 


That admirable series, The Children’s 
Classics, has added to its excellent array of 
juvenile favorites three new volumes that 
worthily maintain the standard set by the 
editors in their choice of the earlier ones. 
Fach such addition to this delectable library 
for young folks makes it the more of a 
boon to parents who believe that the most 
effective way of arousing a taste for litera- 
ture in their children is to furnish them 
with a varied library in which they can 
browse at will, with the assurance to their 
tlders that what they are feeding on is 
muscle-building stuff. 


ROUND THE YEAR IN PUDDING 
LANE. By SaRaH ADDINGTON. Little, 
Brown. 1924. $2 net. 

Children who have their Mother Goose 
by heart and to whom the familiar figures 
of the well-loved jingles are boon com- 
Panions will rejoice to meet them anew 
and at fresh antics in this tale of Miss Ad- 
dington’s, Here are Boy Blue, and Taffy 
the Welshman, and Humpty Dumpty, and 
Polly Flinders among others, all of them 
embarked on adventures that would be new 
to their creator. Gertrude A. Kay has fur- 
nished winsome black and white sketches to 
embellish the text. 


THE LOST F LAMINGOS. By G. INNEss 
HartLey.. Century. 1924. $1.75. 
For a writer who is co-author with 

William Beebe, the prose of “The Lost 
mingos” is rather uninspired stuff, but 

what is told is obviously first-hand. The 





boy naturalists were hunting parakeets in 
Florida before, and now find flamingos in 
the Bahamas. They also find that motor- 
boats explode, that witch-doctors are un- 
trustworthy acquaintances, that there are 
poison thorns, and that to be buried alive 
in a cave is unpleasant but profitable. 


WHERE THE TRAIL DIVIDES. By 
ALINE HAvarp. Scribners. 1924. 
$1.60. 

This is a sort of “Covered Wagon” for 
the young. The same Dave and Ruth who 
escaped so many dangers in “Fighting West- 
ward” continue to escape them in “Where 
the Trail Divides” in the shape of Indians, 
Mormons, and bears. The usual irheri- 
tance of fortune occurs in the usual place. 
The style is not distinctive. 


THE BOYS OF WILDCAT RANCH. By 
HAROLD BInDLoss. Stokes. 1924. $1.75. 
The merits and limitations of Mr. Bind- 

loss are well known, and both are appar- 
ent in this tale of adventure in British 
Columbia. Axmanship and canoeing, the 
smuggled Chinee and kidnapping tars, cat- 
tle thieves and catamounts are only some of 
the ingredients. The prose pudding that 
results will only be sniffed at by the boy 
who has tasted Defoe or Stevenson. 


LITTLE LUCIA’S ISLAND CAMP. By 
MaBeEL L. Ropinson. Dutton. 1924. 
$1.50. 

Little Lucia, whose acquaintance we have 
made before, is here depicted tasting the 
delights of camping. ‘Together with her 
parents, her brother, and her dog she liyes 
the simple life upon an island, and as all 
healthy children should, eats with zest, sleeps 
with the utter abandon of vigorous weari- 
ness and knows the joy of a woodland life. 
Her experiences are natural and simply told. 























LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE. By 
Tuomas ButFincH. Illustrated by N. 
C. WyetH. Cosmopolitan Book Corpo- 
ration. 1924. $3.50. 

N. C. Wyeth’s illustrative work is wide- 
ly known; he has already illustrated in color 
many juvenile classics. In the volume be- 
fore us he has supplied eight pages in full 
colour as a commentary upon Bulfinch’s 
famous retelling of the romances of the 
gieat Italian poets of the fifteenth century. 
Bulfinch drew on the works of Pulci, 
Boiardo and Ariosto, who had their mate- 
rial from the lays of the old bards and the 
legends of the monks. He also went to 
the tales of chivalry of the Comte de Tres- 
san and certain German compilations. 
Wycth has given us some spirited pictures, 
though the amount of work he has under- 
taken lately has not enabled him, it seems 
to fs, to spend enough meditation upon his 
conceptions to make them more than bril- 
liant and facile interpretations. Never- 
theless, this is an unusually striking gift- 
book and should be welcomed by those Bul- 
finch sedately called “every well-educated 
young person.” The very essence of ro- 
mance is in these famous old tales, 


RUMPTY-DUDGET’S TOWER. By Ju- 
LIAN HAWTHORNE. Stokes. 1924. $1.50. 
The grandchildren of children who first 

read the story of the mischievous dwarf, 
Rumpty-Dudget, when he first made his 
bow, will welcome it with the same enthusi- 
asm that it received almost fifty years ago. 
For it is of the type of “make-believe” story 
that never grows old, and the adventures, of 
Princess Hilda and Prince Henry and Prince 
Frank in the land that was very near fairy- 
land hold the same interest for boys and 
girls today that they did when first pub- 
lished in St. Nicholas. It is charmingly told 
by a master of story-telling, and in the new 
edition appears with many illustrations. 


Child As Young As Nine Understands I 


THE LITTLE FAIRY SISTER. By Iba’ 
RENTOUL OUTHWAITE and GRENBY 
OUTHWAITE. Dutton. 1924. $3. 
Whatever may be thought of the judg- 

ment of the authors in introducing the twin 
sister who had died in infancy as the imagi- 
nary companion of the little heroine of this 
tale, their story itself has considerable grace 
and charm. It counts the wonderful ad- 
ventures of a small girl wafted into fairy- 
land on the wings of sleep. The book is 
embellished with delightful illustrations in 
color. 


BIG BEASTS AND LITTLE BEASTS. By 
Anpre Here. Stokes. $1.25. 
THE FIGHTING SCRUB. By Ratru Henar 


Barsour. Appleton. $1.75. 
A CIRCUS A BC. By Dixie Wittson. 
Stokes. $1. 


THE AMATEUR ELECTRICIAN’S HAND- 
BOOK. By A. Frepericx Cotiins. Crewell. 
$2 net. 

THE KELPIES. By Etva Austin Braispe.x. 
Little, Brown. $1 met. 

LITTLE PIONEERS OF THE FIR-TREE 
COUNTRY. By Maser G. CLELanp. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 


THE RADIO GUNNER. Houghton Mifflin. 


$2. 
Miscellaneous 
SIXTY YEARS OF AMERICAN HU- 
MOR: A Prose Anthology. Edited by 


JosepH Lewis FRENCH. Little, Brown. 


1924. $2.50. 

This collection of samples of the writ- 
imgs of thirty-odd American humorists dis- 
closes alike the virility and the limitations 
of the traditions of American humor. Only 
two women are included in a list which is 
adorned by such names as Artemus Ward, 
Josh Billings, Mark Twain, Bill Nye, Peter 
Dunne (“Mr. Dooley”), Stephen Leacock, 
Harry Leon Wilson, Montague Glass, 

(Continued on next page) 
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hearty attractiveness. 


in manuscript four times. 


97 quaintly humorous illustrations. 


THE CENTURY CO. wwyao [saeitrsstcsi 


A CHILD’S HISTORY 
' OF THE WORLD 


By V. M. HILLYER 


Head Master of the Famous Calvert School of Baltimore; 
Author of ‘‘Child Training, ’’ etc. 


HE STORY of the world from cave-man to aeroplane, pre- 
sented as a continuous stream of fascinating events by one of 
the most gifted and experienced teachers of children in Amer- 

ica, and adapted after many tests over a period of five years to the 

comprehension of children as young as nine. Its material is author- 
itative and up-to-date. Its style is a marvel of wise simplicity and 

Wherever there are children it belongs. 


7 CHILD’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD” has been rewritten 
Every sentence in it has been tried 
out on many groups of children to make sure it could actually be 
understood by even the average nine-year-old. But nineteen is none 
too old to be interested in it, and five is none too young. The author 
has kept in mind the results of recent momentous studies into the na- 
tive intelligence of the average child —as to what dates, figures of 
speech, vocabulary, generalities and abstractions he can comprehend 
and what:he cannot comprehend. Though “A Child’s History of the 
World” was issued only a few weeks ago, it is already an assured 


? CHILD’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD®” is easy, jolly read- 
It is\ sensible but not. cynical. 
strongly bound, printed in large type on excellent white paper. 


It is a handsome book 
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Notable STOKES Books 
for Young People 


Only a few of our many distinctive 
books for boys and girls are described 


here. For a full list, illustrated, send 
for @ free, postpaid, pamphlet, 
Books for Young People.” 


DOCTOR 
DOLITTLE’S 
CIRCUS 


By HUGH LOFTING 


Winner of the Newbery Medal for 


“New 








the “most distinguished contribution 
to American literature for children 
in 1922” 


This new tale of the famous 
little doctor takes up his story 
at exactly the point where “The 
Story of Doctor Dolittle” left 
off. Here he and his animal 
friends join the Greatest Show 
on Earth and their adventures 
are funnier than ever. 81 il- 
lustrations by Mr. Lofting. 

$2.50 


PORRIDGE 
POETRY 


By HUGH LOFTING 


A pinafore picture book with 
rollicking rhymes! The cover 
makes you smile; the first page 
makes you chuckle. Then you 
laugh with glee through all the 
ridiculous jingles and funny 
pictures right through the last 
page. Fully illustrated by Mr. 
Lofting. $1.25 














SILVERHORN 


The Hilda Conkling Book 
for Other Children 
By HILDA CONKLING 


More than one hundred poems 
best loved by children, selected 
from “Poems by a Little Girl” and 
“Shoes of the Wind.” Beautifully 
illustrated by Dorothy P. Lathrop. 

$2.50 





JIM DAVIS 
By JOHN MASEFIELD 
A new authorized edition of 


Masefield’s classic, with 8 gorgeous 
color.drawings by Mead Schaeffer. 


$2.50 
DAYS 
OF THE PIONEERS 
By L. LAMPREY 


Twenty-three stories of Amer- 
ican pioneering which give a won- 








derful panorama of American 
achievement in every field from 
1794 to 1860. IJllustrated. $2.50 


RUMPTY-DUDGET’S 
TOWER 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


The first publication in book 
form in this country of a fairy 
story never forgotten since its ap- 
pearance in “St. Nicholas” nearly 
fifty years ago. Illustrated. $1.50 


THE 
COUNTRY BOOK 


By E. BOYD SMITH 


_The joys of country life de- 
picted with Boyd Smith’s inimit- 
able skill in many full pages in 
color. $2.50 


SUMMER AT 


CLOVERFIELD FARM 
By HELEN FULLER ORTON 


The doings of eight-year-old 
Bobby Prince, the horse, and 
Rover, the dog, during a single 
summer on a delightful farm. /]/- 
lustrated. $1.00 














First Goop Book in Ten Years! 


WHY BEA 
GOOP? 


By GELETT BURGESS 


This latest of the popular and 
now classic Goop books con- 
tains painless treatment for 
seventy-six little errors of 
judgment, administered with a 
sugar coating of humor. 76 
pages of illustrat ons. $1.50 














F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Ave. New York 











The New Books 


Juvenile 
(Continued from preceding page) 


George Ade and Ring Lardner. 

An examination of the mass of their 
writings discloses the sorry fact that, with 
rare and honorable exceptions, most Amer- 
ican humor depends largely on the crude 
device of dialect. From Artemus Ward 
to Sam Hellman, this obvious after-dinner- 
ish temptation leads many writers to cover 
a mole-hill of philosophy with a mountain 
of preposterous verbiage. Exception must 
be made for’ Mr. Dooley. The shrewd 
observations of the Irish-American sage 
are most effective when expressed in his 
chosen patois. Yet this seductive medium 
for raising a laugh is eschewed by the 
greater of our writers in the comic vein: 
neither Mark Twain, nor Stephen Leacock 
—admittedly the characteristic humorists of 
their respective epochs—need this meretri- 
cious device. 

Anthologies of any sort are tedious; col- 
lections of humor—“One Thousand Funny 
Stories, Astonish Your Friends”—are un- 
utterably dreary. Praise is due to the editor 
of this volume for the excellence of a 
sound critical judgment and for the catho- 
licity of his choice; for he has assembled 
what constitutes a fair history of the 
course of American humor. 


Miscellaneous 


THE WONDERS OF SALVAGE. By 
Davip Masters. Dodd, Mead. 1924. 
$2.50. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of 
this book at first is the _ illustrations. 
There are forty-eight of them, from photo- 
graphs, and they show scenes of action 
wherein were raised battleships, steamers, 
submarines, and buried treasure. The very 
whisper of the words, “Sunken Treasure,” 
conjures up a picture of gold and silver 
coins and ornaments, and piles of glowing 
gems. With ardent searchings and fre- 
quent findings of these things the first part 
of the book deals, not neglecting to relate 
episodes of the never-ending hunt for the 
Spanish Armada treasure off the Scottish 
coast, nor tales of the Spanish Main. 

Thereafter the author deals with the 
modern period, with feats of divers, of 
raising ships by pontoons, by mending their 
broken sides with cement as they lay on 
harbor bottoms or on storm swept coasts, 
of hand and of electric pumps, of raising 
and taking into dry dock of the “Leonardo 
da Vinci,” Italian battleship of 24,000 tons, 
that had sunk upside down, and later right- 
ing her; of compressed air and thrilling 
rescues, and, finally, of sending a diver 
down under Winchester Cathedral, England, 
to replace water-soaked bog with concrete. 

What the book most aptly shows is the 
combination in divers and others engaged in 
salvage problems of the fearless adven- 
turers of hardy physique, on the one hand, 
and the best of brains of highly trained en- 
gineers, utilizing the latest in complex 
science, on the other. 


ANCIENT LONDON CHURCHES. By 
T. Francis Bumpus. Stokes. 1924. 
$4.50. 


It would be difficult to choose a nobler or 
more exacting subject than London churches. 
es. A book that would communicate the 
power and the beauty of their influence, 
in times past and today, would be of im- 
perishable value. Ever since England be- 
came a “ringing island,” the bells of Lon- 
don have talked in fables, pealed in songs, 
and their midnight clatter has been heard 
by the most prosaic Master Shallows. We 
sought in vain in this book for a recogni- 
tion of the importance of its subject. The 
first sentence is: “No ecclesiologist needs 
repine whose lot is cast in London.” Arch- 
itectural details follow, well presented; and 
anecdotes, somewhat too visibly “inserted,” 
come in profusion. But though details are 
pleasing, and the photographs useful and 
entertaining, it is disappointing to find 
London’s churches merely objects for the 
camera, merely things classifiable for the 
ecclesiologist. There is little feeling com- 
mensurate in tone or quality with the sug- 
gestions of the title. 


HUMAN ORIGINS. 
Curvy. Appleton. 


By Grorct Grant Mac- 
2 vols. $10 the set. 


OUR PHYSICAL WORLD. By Extior R. 
DowninG. University of Chicago Press. 
$2.50. 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’s 


New Books for Boys and Gils 


THE GOBLIN’S GLEN: A Story of 
Childhood’s Wonderland. Written 


and illustrated by Harold Gaze. 
A delightful wonder-book, beautifully illustrated in 
color, that calls to mind the charming nonsense of 
Lewis Carroll's classic, “Alice in Wonderland.” $2.00 


THE VALLEY OF COLOR-DAYS. By 
Helen B. Sandwell. 


Strange adventures of Jane and David while under 
the care of Burr the fairy. Illustratedin color. $2.5 


RUFFS AND POMPONS. By Beulah 
King. 


The interesting adventures of a clown doll who goes 
out into the world to find a smile for the little China 
Lady. Illustrated. $2.5 


THE FRIENDS OF DIGGELDY DAN. 
By Edwin P. Norwood. 


The wonderful circus clown and his animal friends 
visit the king of Jungleland. Illustrated in color. $1.75 


ROUND THE YEAR IN PUDDING 
LANE. By Sarah Addington. 

Twelve original and whimsical tales of the adventures 

that happened to the Mother Goose children who 

live in Pudding Lane. Illustrated. $2.00 


BILLY MINK. By Thornton W. Bur- 
gess. 

This is the first volume in the Smiling Pool series 

and tells of the adventures of Billy Mink. Illustrated 

in color. $1.50 


=o By Etta Austin Blais- 
dell. 


A jolly book that tells about the creatures who live 
at the bottom of the sea, with short words, large 
print and plenty of pictures in color. $1.00 


EGYPTIAN TALES OF MAGIC. By 
Eleanore Myers Jewett. 
Thrilling and unusual stories of the sorcerers, sailors 
priests and peasants who lived on the River Nile 
thousands of years ago. Illustrated in color. 2.00 
CHILDREN OF ANCIENT GREECE. 
By L. Lamprey 
A book about the heroic age of Greece, and the 
wonderful deeds of its greatest hero, Theseus. [| 
lustrated $1.50 
MAN BEFORE HISTORY: A Short 
Account of Prehistoric Times. By 
Mary E. Boyle 
Stories about the first men who lived on this earth, 
and how they managed to get their living and enj 
themselves. Illustrated. $1. 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF ROUND TABLE 
PATROL. By Charles Henry Lerrigo, 
Four Boy Scouts organize a patrol while workingon 
a fruit ranch in the Ozarks and help solve a mystery, 
Illustrated. $1.75 


CARL AND THE COTTON GIN. By 
Sara Ware Bassett. 

The history of cotton is interwoven in this Story, 

which is the fifth volume in “The Invention Series * 

Illustrated $1.75 

THE TRAIL BLAZERS. By Mary H, 
Wade. 

The thrilling story of the Lewis and Clark expedition 

to the Pacific Coast in 1804, based on their journals, 

Illustrated. 


1.65 

PEMROSE LORRY, SKY SAILOR. By 
Isabel Hornibrook. 

This is the third volume about Pemrose Lorry and 

tells the interesting manner in which she learns to 

manipulate an hydro-aeroplane. Illustrated. $1.75 


“he Beacon Hill Bookshelf 


Some of the best of our books for boys and girls ten years old or more, published in 
the most attractive possible form—printed from new type of good size, beautifully illus- 
trated in full color by famous artists, handsomely bound and reasonably priced. The 
series is inaugurated this autumn with seven books that are established favorites, endorsed 
by children’s librarians, and one new book. Let us send you, free of charge, our beautifully 
illustrated circular featuring this series, containing seventeen pictures in full color. 


LITTLE WOMEN: or Meg, Jo, Beth 
and Amy. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
With eight illustrations in color by 
Jessie Willcox Smith. 

LITTLE MEN: Life at Plumfield with 
o’s Boys. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

ith eight illustrations in color by 
Reginald Birch. 

NELLY’S SILVER MINE. By Helen 
Hunt Jackson. With four illustra- 
tions in color by Harriet Roosevelt 
Richards. 

WHAT KATY DID. By Susan Coolidge. 
With five illustrations in color by 
Ralph Pallen Coleman. 


Eight volumes. 


Illustrated in color. 


THE STORY OF ROLF AND THE VIK- 
ING’S BOW. By Allen French. With 
five illustrations in color by Henry 
Pitz. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE RICH. By Mary 
E. Waller. With five illustrations in 
color by Elizabeth Shippen Green 
Elliott. 

THE BOY WHALEMAN. By George F. 
Tucker. With five illustrations in 
color by George Avison. 

MARTIN HYDE, THE DUKE’S MES- 
SENGER. By John Masefield. With 
eight illustrations in black and tint 
by T. C. Dugdale. 


8vo. Cloth. Each volume $2.00 


b@™ Our catalogue of “Books for Boys and Girls of All Ages” will be sent free on request 
Address: LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The project, discussed as 
something to be done in 
concert with Walter de la 
Mare and John Freeman 
(as reported in one of The 
Conversations in Ebury 
Street) is here carried out 
alone by Mr. Moore. Ideas 
like fashions change says 


BONI € LIVERIGHT 





THIS SAT.— 


JOHN S. SUMNER 





ican literature. 
MR, SUMNER, NEGATIVE 


Mr. George Moore’s selection of the 
great poems in the English language. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF PURE 
POETRY = by George Moore 


Limited, autographed edition with an intro- 
duction of 10,000 words by George Moore. 


Orders filled in sequence of their receipt. 


GOOD 6! west 48% stReeT 
Tole) 45 


The DEBATE of the SEASON! 
SHOULD LITERATURE BE CENSURED? 


SECRETARY, SOCIETY FOR V E R S U Ss NOTED INTERNATIONAL 
THE SUPPRESSION OF VICE CRITIC 
Chairman: CLIFFORD SMYTH, Editor, International Book Review. 
Temporary Chairman: JOHN FARRAR, Editor, The Bookman. 


SUBJECT 
RESOLVED: That limitations upon the contente of books and magazines as de- 
fined in proposed legislation would be detrimental to the advancement of Amer- 








Mr. Moore but pure poetry 
remains. From this stand- 
point, as he explains in his 
delightful, long introduc- 
tion, Mr. Moore makes his 
selections and he gives the 
reason for inclusions and 
exclusions. The edition is 
limited to 1000 numbered, 
signed copies. $5.00 









NEW YORK. WY. 





—THIS. SAT.——— 


ERNEST BOYD 





MR. BOYD, AFFIRMATIVE. 





Tickets 1.10, 1.65, 2.20, 2.75. 


500 Fifth Avenue 





THIS SATURDAY NIGHT, NOVEMBER 8TH, 8:30 P. M. 
TOWN HALL, 121 West 43d Street 
Loge Seats 3.30. On Sale at Box Offiée (Bryant 9447). 
Brentano’s, Macy’s and Wanamaker’s Book Depts., or the offices of and by mail from 
THE LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 


New York (Longacre 
P. S—OUT-OF-TOWNERS DESIRING PRINTED STENOGRAPHIC COPIES OF THIS 
DEBATE SHOULD SEND US THEIR NAMES. 


4447-10434) 
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Foreign Literature 


Linen As Hero 


LE LIN. By Pierre Hamp. Paris: Nou- 
yelle Revue Frangaise, 1924. (New York: 
Brentano’s. 75 cents). 

Reviewed by Matcotm CowLey 

HE first machines were simple. The 

individual worker, being able to over- 
ge the whole process of manufacture, could 
take somewhat the same pride in the result 
3s if it were achieved with his own hands. 

Today he tightens a single bolt on the 

forward axle of a single model of auto- 

mobiles; eight hours a day, forty-four 
hours a week. He has little part, and 
takes no interest, in the finished product. 

Or, as Pierre Hamp prefers to put it, 

“Pouvrier waime plus son métier, et cela 

ibranle le monde.” Because the craftsman 

has ceased to love his craft, the whole world 
js shaken. 

On this theme ‘he has written a series 
of novels which, in their scope, are perhaps 
more vast than anything since Zola. He 
groups them under the title of “La Peine 
des Hommes,” an expression for which there 
js no, graceful English equivalent, unless 
it be that employed by Somerset Maugham 
for a less pretentious work: “Of Human 
Bondage.” Maugham was interested only 
in the individual. Hamp, on the other 
hand, devotes his novels each to a separate 
industry: “Vin de Champagne” to the 
making of wine, “Marée Fraiche” to the 
fisherman, and “Le Lin,” eleventh of the 
sries, to the harvest, manufacture and sale 
of flax and linen. 


Linen is both its hero and its plot. One 
follows the progress of the flax from the 
humid fields along the Lys. where it is 
harvested; through all the processes of 
ginning and weaving in the great factories 
of Lille or Cambrai; then to the garrets 
of Paris where sojitary women sacrifice 
thir eyes to their pride in fine needlework; 
finally to the great wedding which unites 
the family of the wealthiest weaver of 
Lille to that of the wealthiest thread- 
merchant of Cambrai. “Wait,” says one 
character, “till you see the bridal robe. . . . 
fine linen cloth with lace panels from the 
waist down; a veritable cathedral of linen!” 


In school we were taught to write the 
story of a Lincoln penny, or to follow 
the fortunes of a sheaf of wheat from the 
field to the table. In one way the theme 
of “Le Lin” is just as elementary. In an- 
other, with its talk of post-war problems, 
its dithyrambs to machinery, and especially 
its discussion of the relationship of man 
to the machine, it is as modern as radio. 
It is never easy to read. The style, a 
strange compounding of the vocabulary of 
Mallarmé with that of a trade paper, makes 
it difficult to follow. The effort finds 
ample reward, however, in the vigorous 
character drawing, and in pages full of an 
emotion still fresh in literature; a pure 
delight in the swiftness of moving steel. 


Vignettes 


ANTOLOGIA AMERICANA. VOL. V: 
ANECDOTARIO. By ALBERTO GuHIR- 
ALDO. Madrid: Editorial Renacimiento. 
(New York: Brentano.) 1924. 


LOS MEJORES CUENTOS VENEZO- 
LANOS. Barcelona: Editorial Cervantes. 
(New York: Brentano.) 1924. 

Reviewed by HARRIET V. WISHNIEFF 
OST of the material in Signor Ghi- 
raldo’s volume is rather trivial, and 
adds little of real interest to the figures 
dealt with. There is an excess of local 
color, and with the passing of time these 
tints have a way of fading rather streaky. 

But the two passages dealing with Juan 

Manuel Rosas and Dr. Francia, the two 

Most eminent dictators of much-dictated 

South America, are really stimulating. Rosas 

was by far the more suggestive and human 

of the two tyrants. His bitterest enemy, 

Domingo F. Sarmiento, though there would 

have been many to dispute him the title, 

for the Supreme Dictator was “plenty” 





hated—has made him and his background 
live forever in his “Facumdo, o Civilizacion 
y Barbarie en la Republica Argentina,” from 
which the extract in this volume is taken. 
When Rosas finally fled, after his long years 
of absolute power, Sarmiento returned and 
tlped to establish the Argentine of today 
along the lines of modern European civiliza- 
tion, _ He was one of its first presidents. 
But, in spite of the diametrical opposition 
Of their ideas and ideals, Rosas and Sarmi- 


is. 


Vitms 


ento were fashioned from the same clay; 
the same gaucho vehemence and tenacity ani- 
mated the one for progress as the other for 
ambition to power. And this is why Sarmi- 
ento, to whom Rosas and all he upheld were 
anathema, was unable to keep out of his 
philippic a certain unuttered admiration for 
this barbaro, who was, notwithstanding, all 
a man. 

Dr. Francia, on the other hand, was the 
subtle product of a theological preparation. 
But this training was merely augmentative 
of and not responsible for the complicated 
and casuistic perversion of his mind and 
methods, for the man was a neurotic, the 
victim of horrible melancholias. Only blood 
seemed to dispel the black brood of his 
ideas. Toward the end of his career, hu- 
man victims apparently having grown scarce 
or insipid, he ordered a massacre of all the 
dogs in the city of Asuncion, and to effect it 
called out the government troops. And 
yet, almost a prisoner in his own palace, 
without a friend or counsellor, infirm and 
nearly mad, he kept Paraguay under the 
most complete tyranny for some twenty 
years. The analysis of his character and 
temperament included in this volume is 
highly interesting, and is from Dr. Ramos 
Mejia’s biography of Francia, in which he 
studies him as a pathological case. 

-s @ 


Venezuela has, since the beginning of the 
past century, been one of South America’s 
most potent centers of activity. She has 
produced some of the continent’s most fa- 
mous men of action and letters: Bolivar 
Paez, Andreas Bello, Baralt, Acosta. And 
today, despite the fact that her government 
is still in the hands of a dictator, and free- 
dom of speech there has an ironic connota- 
tion, some of the boldest and most vigorous 
of modern South American writers are from 
Venezuela. (Some of them are far from 
Venezuela.) 

In this volume of short stories by Vene- 
zuelan writers of the day, an attempt has 
been made to give an example of the style 
and personality of the different authors. On 
the whole, the collection is entertaining. 
One of the two selections by Manuel Diaz 
Rodriguez, master stylist, called “Cuento 
Blanco,” is full of a delicate emotion not 
too frequent in Spanish-American writing. 
The contributions of Rufino Blanco Fom- 
bona, probably the best known of the au- 
thors included, are familiar to most readers 
of Spanish. Though somewhat marred by 
the floridness of its lyrical interpolations, 
the story called “Los Abuelos,” by Urbaneja 
Achelpol, is really a thrilling account of the 
struggles of the early conquerors and the 
Indians. 


Foreign Notes 


HE first volume of what is to be a com- 

prehensive study of the famous Span- 
ish dramatist, Calderon, has recently come 
from the pen of Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, 
permanent Secretary of the Spanish Acad- 
emy. His “Esayo sobre la Vida y Obras 
de D. Pedro Calderon de la Barca” (Ma- 
drid: Revista de Archivos) is a biographical 
sketch of the author which brings together 
the somewhat scanty facts of Calderon’s life 
which investigation has so far brought to 
light. Incidentally it introduces consider- 
able historical material along with a dis- 
cussion of the state of the drama in Calde- 
ron’s time. It is to be followed by three 
more volumes, of which one is to deal with 
his fame and influence, another with his 
plays, and a third is to be a bibliography. 


The scene of Knut Hamsun’s latest novel, 
“iste Kapitel” (Christiania: Gyldendal), is 
laid in a sanatorium, where patients of vary- 
ing ills fight the blackness of disease and 
death by visiting and drinking with each 
other. Even in the shadow of death traits 
and desires persist, and Hamsun’s collection 
of men and women is shown in all their 
human consistencies and inconsistencies. The 
book does not rank with his greatest, but it 
is indisputably stamped with his power. 


The work of the Italian Archzological 
Mission to Italy has been under way for 
some years without a record of its achieve- 
ments having been published. The first vol- 
ume of memoirs has now appeared, written 
by Professor Schiaparelli, who states that 
the printing of it began before the outbreak 
of the War. This first volume, “Explora- 
zione della ‘Valle delle Regine’ nella Necro- 
poli di Tebe” (Turin: Museo di Antichita), 
contains together with its account of the ex- 
cavations a large number of magnificent il- 
lustrations. 

(Continued on next page) 





Aewboaks of ALBERT § 


“In Candor of Revelation, Mr. Tully out-Rousseaus 
Rousseau.”’—Boston Transcript 


BEGGARS «. 


OF Ca 
Life Re. 
by Jim TULLY 


A hobo autobiography 





“A fascinating book and one of the frankest.” 
—New York Evening Post. 
“As a narrative of adventure it is as interesting as Robinson 
Crusoe. It is the Odyssey of a nonchalant Irish rover. 
—Stanley E. Babb. 
“A book of marvellous portraits. Jim Tully is the Ameri- 
can Gorky.” —Rupert Hughes. 
“Tn thirty chapters we get that number of vivid personal 
narratives of tramp life . . . a brilliant depiction of 
creatures who once were men, and still are.”"—The World. 
“Portraits as mercilessly soul-revealing as those of the 
‘Velasquez’ of modern portrait painting.” 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 
“Tully gives us the man underneath because the life he 
describes was his own. His language is simple and color- 
ful . . . aterse anddirect method . . a master- 
piece of swift and simple eloquence.” —Chicago Post. 


$3.00 net at all bookstores 


re fiir tarry 39 \Mest Bth Strect _—cataleree 








cA unique publication— 


G. K. Chesterton, Padraic Colum, James J. Walsh, Jules 
Bois, Agnes Repplier, Hilaire Belloc, Byron de Prorok, 
William Rose Benet, Frederick Taber Cooper, Shane 
Leslie, Johannes Jorgensen, Henry Jones Ford, Hoffman H 
Nickerson, Lloyd Morris, Bertram C. A. Windle, Henry | 
Longan Stuart, Leonora Speyer, Gabriela Mistral, 
Theodore Maynard, Katherine Bregy, Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Robert H. Lord, A. R. Orage, Ralph Adams Cram. | 
| 
] 
| 


HESE are among the contributors to the first 
numbers of the new weekly review, edited by 
Catholic laymen. 


THE 


COMMONWEAL 


First Issue Appearing On 
Wednesday, November 12th 


tT COMMONWEAL, published by The 

Calvert Associates, Inc., a membership cor- 
poration, will be in no sense an official organ of 
the Catholic Church, but will give voice force- 
fully and entertainingly to the national and inter- 
national expression of Catholic principles in art, 
drama, letters, and social action. Original creative 
work — fiction, verse, essays—will be published 
as well as criticism and keen discussion. 








Michael Williams, Editor 


Thomas Walsh), . ; R. Dana Skinner 
Helen Walker Assinant Ediors Dramatic Editor 





THE COMMONWEAL, 


| 25 Vanderbilt Avenue, Li-A-4 
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; Subscription New York, N. Y. 
Ple: d me, without obligation, of 
$10.00 THE COMMONWEAL. Dimation. « sample copy 
a year | Name 
| Street. 
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| Reverdy and French Poetry 


By JEAN CATEL. 


HE scattered verse of Pierre Reverdy 
has been collected and edited by La 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise in one volume to 
which has been attributed the Nouveau 
Monde prize. He was practically unknown 
before. Some art essays and a poetical novel 
of his had attracted little notice. His 
poems had been published in limited éd#- 
tions de luxe with woodcuts by Manolo and 
Derain and Picasso, Now they are avail- 
able. Everybody may know whether indeed 
Pierre Reverdy is the greatest poet in France. 
The verse and the prose poems given to 
the public extend from rg15 to 1922. In 
them we shall find all the particularities of* 
an important period of French poetry. 
From this point of view the “Epaves du 


Ciel” will arrest the reader with some 
critical sense. It is the period when Dada 
was trying to undermine the traditional 


order of French verse. Arthur Rimbaud’s 
“Illuminations” were but poor light to the 
extremists. The correspondences of Mal- 
larmé’s art were to them a beaten track, 
leading nowhere but to the romantic scenes 
of solitude and death. Dada played its 
tricks, some of which have left an ex- 
quisite fragrance in the air. But Dada 
has breathed its last, and Pierre Reverdy 
comes out of his silence with an acquired 
wealth of images and a subtle harmoniza- 
tion of rhythms. Reverdy owes much to 
Rimbaud, very little to Dada. (One is 
tempted to deny Dada any influence on 
French verse.) What does Reverdy give 
us? 

Outwardly Reverdy’s contribution to 
French prosody is not, after all, very im- 
portant. In his book we find prose poems 
and vers libre, Rimbaud and the symbolists. 
We also find the typographical arrangement 
of lines which has become a clever, if not 


always effective, device with recent poets 
(Cummings, Josephson, in America). It is 
sometimes difficult to understand why 


Pierre Reverdy avoided the traditional 


typography, as for instance in 


Les ebjets familiers 
Les murs de couleur tendre 


which make a perfect Alexandrine if writ- 

m side by side. Many instances could be 
Eiven to support the thesis that the most 
common lines of French versification, the 
twelve and the eight syllable lines, are the 


very frame of Reverdy’s body construction. 
A long poem, entitled “D’un Autre Ciel” 
owes its panting rhythm to the mixture of 


these two kinds of line: 


Un am oublié me monte son visage 
Un lew obscur 

Un cial déteint 

Pays natal qui me revient tous les matins 
Le voyage fut long 

J *y laissai quelques plumes... . 


The unit of such poems is often one 
of very traditional stamp. Of the use of 
the Alexandrine Reverdy draws remarkable 
effects. Coming after so-called free lines, 
a twelve-syllable line builds up a fence, as 
it were: 


Personne n'est venu me prendre par la 
main. 
Le jour semble sortir lentement d’un étui, 


The fence very often is the frontier to 
the infinite, as was the custom with a for- 
gotten school of French verse, the “Par- 
nassiens,”’ who are at present under- 
estimated, though I shall not attempt a de- 
fence and illustration of their superficial 
poetry. 

The Alexandrine in Reverdy has a full- 
ness and a music rarely to be found among 
the traditional writers of French verse (see, 
for instance, the flatness of it in some poems 
of the anachronical “Revue des Poétes”’). 
The unfinished Alexandrine is another device 
of Reverdy, as, for instance, in: 


La Chambre sétendait bien plus loin que 
les murs 

Alors om aurait pu matteindre ou méme 
Paurais pu tomber 

Le Monde pour dormir se renversait, 


where the last ten-syllable line may be con- 
sidered as an unfinished alexandrine, coming 
after the two regular eight-syllable lines 
preceded by a regular alexandrine. The 
effect of it is to create a sort of suspense, 
of instability, of breathless expectation 
significant of universal sleep. 

I wish I fiad space to quote the numerous 
cases where the traditional form is broken 
or rather violated to obtain an effect, so 
that, in the end, many of Reverdy’s typo- 
graphical tricks should find their explana- 
tion. One is to be easily accounted for by 
his desire to give the mute e its full music, 


and it is a music of which very few 
readers (French or others) are aware: 

La cloche vide 

Les oiseaux morts. 
Sometimes there is no apparent reason for 
them. One has to fall back on the plastic 
explanation, that is to say the desire, to 
create a visual image, a building up of 
shapes and colors, something like an ap- 
parition ready to dissolve as soon as our 
rationalistic faculty touches it with its un- 
hallowed finger. 

Once we have detected the most common 
tricks of Pierre Reverdy’s verse, we are 
glad to submit to them and let the spell 
work within us. For there is a spell, un- 
deniably, in this poetry, such as we were 
no longer accustomed to find. Here, again, 
we have all the tragedy of existence which 
Arthur Rimbaud so magnificently celebrated 
in his “Illuminations.” As a matter of 
fact “Les Epaves du Ciel” are genuine il- 
luminations, in the mystical sense of the 
word. They are unreai bridges between 
reality and the soul. But they are not iron 
or stone bridges. They are made of light, 
of quivering and dazzling light. They 
burn, leaving no ashes, or, if they do, their 
ashes are still warm and hide a spark. 
Needless to say, it is only in some cases that 
the poet conveys to us his most intimate 
meaning. Often his meaning remains in 
the dark where nothing could bring light 
except an analysis, filling the blanks, add- 
ing the transitional stages, and (God for- 
bid!) putting the time-worn signs of 
punctuation. But Reverdy would shrink in 
terror from such prosaic means. And he 
had rather leave his readers encompassed 
with darkness. 

Some French readers will object to the 
lack of perfection, the importance given to 
the detail, the insufficient harmonization of 
the whole. The American reader should 
love two things in Pierre Reverdy’s verse, 
the mystical interpretation of reality, and 
the imagistic quality. of some of his visions. 
And now I shall attempt to give the first 
English translation of one of his shortest 
poems, hoping that it may suitably 'sum- 
marize all I have been trying to make clear: 

THE WaLit SHapow (1918) 
An eye transfixed by a pen 
A tear falling from the moon 
A lake 
The world squats in a sack 
The night 
The cypress trees make. the same gesture 
In white the road underlines them 
The winter scene is blue 
The fingers tremble 
Two great squares that look alike 
The shadows dance in the middle 
Beasts that are unseen 
Voices 
All along the road 
It rains. 


—_—- — 





Foreign Notes 


(Continued from preceding page) 

The Comtesse Jean de Pange, a great- 
granddaughter of Madame de Stael in her 
“Le Beau Jardin” (Paris: Plon) has pro- 
duced a novel that has more than its ro- 
mantic interest to commend it. For it is as 
well as a charming if sober love tale an in- 
teresting and illuminating study of post- 
war Alsace. Madame de Pange depicts the 
essential contradiction between Alsace, bred 
in a religious tradition that still persists and 
France which would assimilate it and which 
for years now has been warring on religion. 
Across her canvas pass a succession of vivid 
and typical figures who embody the variant 
points of view of France and its recovered 
province. 

In “Dante e Manzoni con un Saggio su 
Arte e Religione” (Florence: Vallecchi) 
Giovanni Gentile has brought together four 
essays published at various times as periodi- 
cal articles which were well worth the pre- 
serving. The first two deal with Dante 
both as the man of politics and the poet 
and are rich in thought and suggestiveness. 
The third is an attempt to attribute the cause 
of Manzoni’s greatness to his overwhelming 
concern with truth, and the last is a purely 
philosophital discussion. 

A large collection of hitherto unknown 
letters of the brothers Grimm, collected by 
Hans Giirtler and edited by Albert Leitz- 
mann, has just been issued in Germany un- 
der the title “Briefe der Bruder Grimm” 
(Jena: Frommanschen Buchhandlung). 
While frequently not of large intrinsic im- 
portance, they are all of interest as supple- 
menting the autobiography, and as further 
displaying German scholarship at its best 
and mellowest. ‘They are written in large 
part to fellow-philologists. 
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HUMPTY 
DUMPIY 


~ byBIEN 


HECHT 


/ S HIS latest and most vi presentation of the 
struggle of the individual against the many and the 
— of the many. Written at white heat, this power- 


hea: 
who 


story will be a joy to the reader 
his fiction charged ceed 


ought. In the 


opinion of both the author and the publisher, an 
even better novel than Mr. Hecht’s t book, 


ERIK DORN (now in the 


Modern rary). Mr. 


Hecht’s Savaron is one of the great characters in 





modern fiction. 
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| ; efoto] s) 
BONIELIVERIGHT pony. 


$2.00 


6! WEST 48% STREET 
NEW YORK. WY 








Miss Bessie Graham in The Bookman's 
Manual says: “Miss Johnston is the lead- 
ing historical novelist in America today. 

Her books have met formidable 
competition in their own field and have 
proved to be more enduring than most 
of the others.” 


Just Published 
$2.00 at all Booksellers 
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By the author of “To Have and To Hold’; 


“1492,” and “Groatan” 


THE SUAVE SHIP 


By MARY JOHNSTON @@ @ 





Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY ee 





N engrossing new 
novel of Colonial 
Virginia and the eight- 
eenth-century slave 
trade —especially the 
transporting of the 
negroes to America. 
The story makes 
fascinating reading 
and is recommended 
to you as the finest 
novel by America’s 
leading historical 
novelist. 
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Price $1.35 
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THIRD SERIES 











[235.000 Copies of Series I and II Already Sold | 











No. 3 has fifty more in- 
structive, thrilling cross 
word puzzles, absolutely 
new an ‘ect. Edited by 
New York World experts. 











VENUS pencil and eraser 
attached. Insist on the 
original, best and onlycross 
word books endorsed by 
celebrities and champions. 
















| Series I, Il and Ill, boxed, an ideal gift, $4.00 ] 











SIMON & SCHUSTER, 37‘West 57th St., New York 
—And for the youngsters, 

The Children’s Cross Word Puzzle Book, 89 colored 

puzzles, Excellent mental exercise. Thrilling fun. $1.00, 

The Cross Word Puzzle Book for Young Folks. Each 

puzzle is in the form of a delightful picture, 75c, 
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7 
more letters like this in reply, choosing 
“something to read” would be easier. 


66 A BOUT two-thirds of my library of 
1,200 volumes are nature books,” 
he says, “but as much of a lover of nature 
as I am I never liked the ‘Black Beauty,’ 
‘Beautiful Joe’ sort of animal story. But 
I like Bonsels’s ‘Maya the Bee’ (Seltzer) and 
‘Heaven Folk’ (Seltzer), also Olin Baker’s 
‘Shasta of the Wolves’ and ‘Dusty Star’ 
(Dodd, Mead), so I would say that it is 
the literary value of these books combined 
with nature that makes me like them. To 
further explain my reading complex I am 
giving you a small list of the books I like. 
Jensen’s ‘The Long Journey’ (Knopf); 
Stewart Edward White’s ‘The Riverman’ 
(Doubleday, Page) and all his lumber 
stories, also his ‘Gold’ (Doubleday, Page). 
All of Rex Beach’s except ‘The Auction 


the Mabinogion by 
Padraic Colum 


“The stories live as they have 
not lived for boys and girls be- 
fore, with a glow and colour 
on them that bids fair to keep 
them alive for years to come.” 
—A.C. Moore, in The Book- 
man. Fully illustrated. $2.25 


Kak, the 
CopperEskimo 


The Story of an Arctic Boy 


ney: a Forgotten Hero of Blue Water” 
(Century), a dashing romance of real life, 
all true and as unbelievable as American 
personal history can so often manage to be. 
Barney was a wonder, whether he was 
escaping from prison or driving a strange 
ocean course. Also there is a new Stac- 
poole, “Golden Ballast” (Dodd, Mead), 
which gives a new twist to the hidden- 
treasure story, and Olin Baker has written 
“Thunder Boy” (Dodd, Mead) about 
American Indians. 

The Guide is open for further sugges- 
tions from readers for this list. I have my 
eye on it for the next edition of “A Read- 
er’s Guide Book” (Holt). 
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Mite] COMPANY 
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without charge 
to Saturday 
Review readers 
THE PIPER, 
a monthly peri- 
VW, odical devoted 
to books and their authors and will 
5 mail at once a copy of the November 
issue devoted to children’s books and 
containing articles by Ellis Parker 
Butler, Sara Cone Bryant, Frances 
Jenkins Olcott and others as well as 
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T. W., New York, asks for a list of books 


on the Shakespeare-Bacon question. By i 
Stefansson and Irwin 





> girls. 


helpful lists of books for boys and 





Houghton Mifflin Co., 
2 Park Street, Boston 


» acopy of the November issue. 
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Please add my name to your free 
» list for the Piper and send me at once 
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VALLEY OF 
VOICES 
by 


George Marsh 


author of 
“The Whelps of the Wolf” 


A Powerful Stery of 
Hudson’s Bay Country 


$2.00 
Now Published 





The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 








NAVARRE SOCIETY 


Unexpurgated Limited Editions 


Block.’ Anything that Ralph D. Paine 
writes. Zane Grey for his descriptions. 
Mary Johnston’s ‘1492’ (Little, Brown). 
Rider Haggard’s African Stories. H. De 
Veré Stacpoole’s ‘The Blue Lagoon’ and 
other South Sea stories. Charles Hanson 
Towne’s ‘Ambling Through Acadia’ (Cent- 
ury). Stodard’s ‘Shanks’ Mare.’ Anything 
by William Beebe. batini’s ‘Captain 
Blood’ (Houghton Mifflin). Irvin Cobb, 
Don Marquis and Mark Twain for humor. 
Stevenson’st “Treasure Island’ (Scribner). 
Doyle’s ‘White Company’ (Harper) and 
‘The Lost World’ (Doran). Jules Verne’s 
books. Winthrop Packard—all of him. 
Christopher Morley’s ‘Haunted Bookshop’ 
(Doubleday, Page) and ‘Where the Blue 
Begins’ (Doubleday, Page). Richard Le 
Gallienne’s ‘Pieces of Eight’ (Doubleday, 
Page)—but I won’t take more of your 
time except to ask if you think that I 
would like Masefield’s sea,stories, none of 
which I have read, and two books an- 
nounced for this Fall, Ponset’s ‘Romance of 
the River’ and Dunsany’s ‘King of Elf- 
land’s daughter.’ ” 

I have added the publishers’ names be- 
cause as it stands this is a list of high and 
lasting value to a type of reader who often 
finds it difficult to define his needs to a 
bookseller. 

A. C. has a treasure ahead in Masefteld, 
more especially in his “Lost Endeavor” 
(Macmillan), whose grave beauty sets it 
apart and above other tales of adventure on 
the sea. He is one of the special audience 
for whom George Ponset’s “Romance of 
the River” (Dodd, Mead) was written— 
grownups able to appreciate the fable for 
children, who take it at its face value as 
they do Gulliver. There is something of 
the purpose of Gulliver in this study of 
river life, with the fish preying on one an- 
other and man preying on them all, but the 


N “The Greatest of All Literary Prob- 

lems” (Houghton Mifflin, 1915) James 
Phinney Baxter swept the field from the 
beginning to that date, explained the points 
at issue, told all the ciphers and other com- 
plications and gave a bibliography. This is 
out of print but is no doubt in large library 
collections. Ignatius Donnelly’s “Great 
Cryptogram” (1888) and “The Cipher in 
the Plays and on the Tombstone” (1899) 
are out of circulation, but Andrew Lang’s 
“Shakespeare, Bacon and the Great Un- 
known” is still on the lists of Longmans, 
Green. Books are still being added to 
this curious literature, and like Alice’s ex- 
periences, they grow curiouser and curi- 
ouser, Walter C. Arensberg has one on “The 
Cryptography of Shakespeare” (Bowen, 
Los Angeles, 1922) that makes my head 
swim: you start anywhere and figure until it 
works out into Bacon’s signature; it always 
does. Natalie Rice Clark has found “Ba- 
con’s Dial in Shakespeare” (Stewart, Kidd, 
1922); what with acrostics and dials and 
Hamlets and Novum Organums I do not 
see how he found time for meals. But 
then, some cross-word addicts manage to cat 
now and again, even today. The latest 
book I have read is “Shakespeare Identi- 
fied” (Stokes)—as Edward De Vere, seven- 
teenth Earl of Oxford—by Thomas J. 


Looney. 


(Continued on following page) 
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“A book that no parent need 
be ashamed to read aloud, for 
old as wellas young willlearn 
much that they never before 
understoodaboutthese people. 
The snow house, the seal, the 
polar bear, are the basis of 
thrilling moments not soon to 
be forgotten.” — ChicagoDaily 
News, Fully illustrated. $2.25 


The Sprite, 
The Story of a Red Fox 
By 
Ernest Harold Baynes 


The man who told us about 
the black bear cub, Jimmie, 
and the famous dog, Polaris, 
now gives us a new animal 
friend. Pictures on every 
page. $1.75 


The Dream 
Coach 


Fare forty winks! Here is told 
how aprincess, alittie Chinese 
emperor, aFrench boy, anda 
Norwegian boy, took trips in 
this greatcoach. With many 
pictures and a map, by the 
authors . $2.25 


Anne and Dillwyn 
Parrish 


Apuleius; Casanova; Cervantes; Decam- 
tron; Heptameron; Montaigne; Rabelais; 
Royal Mistresses and Lovers; Ten Pleas- 
ures of Marriage; Harriette Wilson’s 
Memoirs. All of above are beautifully 
illustrated and bound in handsome buck- 
ram. 


spirit is gay and imaginative, disillusioned special department fer 
but not savage. Also A. C. is one of the pugs and motion pictures. 1 


readers who will be safe in spending $7.50, Tas M-cits-s’ Worcester. (a: 
sight unseen, for Rockwell Kent’s “Voy- 185 East 58th Street JS a Ie el, 
aging” (Putnam). I should say that at a 


Catalogue Sent on Request 


C. GERHARDT 


25 Wrst 42 Street, New York 





DON’T FORGET THE KIDDIES 
November 9th to the 15th is 
CHILDREN’S 


BOOK WEEK 
TAKE THEM HOME BOOKS 

















Get your copy of the illus- 
trated list, Macmillan Books 
for Boys and Girls, before 
the 1924 edition is exhausted. 


Ask at your bookshop 
The Macmillan Company} 





In this space Mr. Huebsch 
names an important book 
every week. See it at any 
book store. 









A Story Teller’s 


Story McDEVITT-WILSON *S, Inc. New York Chicago Atlanta Boston 
By The Down Town Book Shop Dallas San Francisco 8 
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BONI & LIVERIGHT 
have become noted as the 
publishers of limited edi- 
tions and fine books. Re- 
cently they brought out the 
CARRA EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF GEORGE 
MOORE of which there are 
now less than 100 sets re-) 
maining. Recently, too, 
they were the American 
publishers of that extra- 
ordinaryclassic, TRAVELS 
IN ARABIA DESERTA, by 
Charles M. Doughty, in 
the unabridged, complete 
Sacsimile of the rare orig- 
inal Cambridge edition. 
Of this complete, two vol- 
ume edition but a few sets 
remain. For this season 
there are— 


Aen 


The Intimate 
Letters of 
James Gibbons 
Huneker 


Edited and signed by 
Mrs. Josephine Huneker 


Contains the letters which, be- 
cause of their intimate char- 
acter, were omitted from the 
general edition of Huneker 
letters. Limited to 2000 num- 
bered copies. $7.00 


The Collected 
Works of 
Eugene O'Neill 


Autographed edition, two vol- 
umes. Limited te 1200 num- 
bered sets. Mr. O’ Neill has 
made extensive revisions for 
this edition. ‘‘Desire Under 
the Bims,’’anewplay,receives 
its first publicetion in this 
edition, 


The Poems o 
Vilion . 


This is the first complete and 
definitive edition of Villon in 
English. It contains the new 
John Heron Lepper transla- 
tion which has stirred England, 
and in addition the complete 
Joha Payne rendering and ver- 
sions by Swinburne, Rossetti, 
Symons and Ezra Pound. Lim- 
ited to 1000 copies. $6.00 


The New 
Spoon River 


by Edgar Lee Masters 


There is a special, first, signed 
edition, limited to 350 copies 
for sale, of the NBW SPOON 
RIVER, the publication of 
which is the literary event of 
the year. $10.00 


An Anthology 


of Pure Poetry 
> by George Moore ¢ 


A unique anthology. The se- 
lections are made after a dis- 
tinct standard which is elab- 
oratedin Mr. Moore’s delight- 
ful long introduction. Auto- 
graphed edition limited to 
1000 numbered copies. $5.00 


An American 
Tragedy 


by Theodore Dreiser 


Although publication of AN 
AMERICAN TRAGEDY hea 
been postponed to early in 
1925, orders are being taken 
ne, ‘v« che special first edition, 
which will be autographed, 
produced in beautiful format 
and limited to 595 copies for 
sale. Initial price is $7.50 


Brochures on these and other 
desirable items have been pr:- 
pared and will be mai!:1 un re- 
quést. Write to Boni & Liveright, 
61-T West +&th St., New York, 
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Sine Books 


Points of View 


The Golden Egg 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW: 
Sir: 

In reply to Mrs. Blair Niles’s letter of 
October 18th about the coming discussion 
between Sven Hedin and Professor Ossen- 
dowski over the truth of “Men, Beasts, and 
Gods,” a discussion which she says “all 
travel writers must welcome,” may I add 
another point of view, that of a certain 
class of readers of travel books, or per- 
haps, the view of just one reader? 

To my mind it is not important at all 
whether Professor Ossendowski has “killed 
the goose” for the writers of Travelers’ 
Books. It is important, though, that he has 
in the true, romantic, or imaginative nar- 
rative he presents,—I do not care which,— 
succeeded most emphatically in presenting 
the reader not only with a golden egg but 
a whole nest full of them. 

Never having been, and never expecting 
to be in either Mongolia or Thibet, I can- 
not possibly judge whether Sven Hedin or 
Ossendowski, either or both, are telling 
whoppers, but I do know that to me Sven 
Hedin is most drear reading, whereas Os- 
sendowski is both exciting and charming. 
Even taking for granted that “Men, Beasts, 
and Gods,” is a bit long-bowish, because a 
man is an inventor, that is nothing against 
his prose. As to such heresies as this: “It 
is only the green traveler who has adven- 
tures; the experienced traveler guards 
against them,”—what does Mrs. Niles think 
the public reads travel books for? Prester 
John and Marco Polo, as it has lately been 
realized, did tell us many facts, but after 
all it is the divers wonders and marvelous 
adventures of the said worthies in far coun- 
tries that account for their age-long popu- 
larity. Marco Polo was regarded for cen- 
turies as the Prince of Liars, but I have 
never heard that that kept him from being 
a perennial best seller. 

We are also told, still speaking of travel 
authors, that—“their excuse for being lies 
in the sincerity of the pictures they bring to 
those who depend upon them for their ex- 
cursions into worlds which in all probability 
they will never otherwise see.” If that is 
true, why is a little trip into the world of 
the imagination, which otherwise they will 
in all probability never otherwise see, not 
equally beneficial for the readers? Not one 
in a million of the readers of “Mongolian 
Travels” will actually adventure over the 
author’s path save in his pages. If they are 
entertained and enlivened along the route 
by a few well-chosen marvels withal—why 
not? Professor Ossendowski has given us 
some fine landscapes full of mystery and 
ancient terror, some strangely splendid ad- 
ventures, and a sense of the reality of 
magic. Now he is to be publicly baited or 
debated as to his “truth”! As Mrs. Niles 
admits, “Most of the earth is pretty well 
known.” For my part, I am thankful to 
Ossendowski for his unknown country, and 
the inimitable King of the Underworld. 

Furthermore, although travelers have al- 
ways been notorious liars, their readers 
have generally been in direct proportion to 
their talent for prevarication. Why, then, 
this sudden necessity for “truth” in order 
to hold the public for travel books? It will 
be well for Mrs. Niles to remember the 
Roman gentleman’s query and the, perhaps 
to him, dreary fact that Munchausen will 
in all probability be remembered long after 
the accurate Mr. H. M. Tomlinson shall 
have joined the majority. The point is 
that there are and always will be “Books 
of Travel” and “Travelers’ Books.” I am 
sorry for the publishers of the latter who 
may find their honest goose cooked by the 
former, but for my part, give me golden 
eggs or give me geography, 4 la Car- 
penter. 

HERVEY ALLEN. 


“Some Do Not”’ 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

The novel, “Some Do Not,” by Ford 
Madox Ford was recommended to me by 
the late John Quinn. He said: “It is the 
greatest modern novel in English literature.” 
Mr. Quinn was not given to exaggerations 
in evaluating books, so his opinion im- 
pressed me and I took the first opportunity 
I could to read it. 

I do not know if it is the greatest mod- 
ern novel in English literature, but certainly 
it is one of the greatest. I have since ad- 
vised some friends to read it and without 
exception they share Mr. Quinn’s and my 
enthusiasm. 

I was, therefore, greatly surprised, and 


I must say chagrined, to read the review of 
“Some Do Not” by Joseph Wood Krutch 
which you published. It not only gives no 
idea of the book, it does worse, it gives a 
false idea of it. Mr. Krutch says that 
“passion makes a work of art and anger 
destroys it.” Ford was angry when he 
wrote this novel. Hence he did not produce 
a work of art. 


Was it not Juvenal who said something 
to the effect that if nature denies he will 
let his indignation write his verses for him? 
And anger must have done pretty well for 
him, seeing that we still read his satires 
today. 


But if Mr. Krutch saw nothing but 
anger in “Some Do Not,” if he did not see 
passion, if he was not stirred by the deep 
human emotion which pervades the book 
throughout, and did not perceive the con- 
summate art with which it is conveyed, it 
surely is not the fault of the novel. It is 
an angry novel, says Mr. Krutch. It is 
an angry review, surely. And well may 
Mr. Krutch be angry, if in a novel of such 
extraordinary quality he sees nothing but 
“the anger of a personally disappointed 
man.” 


Why is Ford angry? Because, explains 
Mr. Krutch, he did not receive the recog- 
nition as a man of letters which he thinks 
is due him. Mr. Krutch needed only to 
read the extracts from the reviews of this 
novel in the leading English papers, which 
the American publisher prints on the jacket, 
to see that this theory has no basis in fact. 
How many novels within the last ten years 
have received such high praise? I do not 
know of more than two or three. 

It is an unjust review. Why was Mr. 
Krutch so angry? 

Yours very truly, 
HERBERT C, FULLER. 


New York. 


The Reader’s Guide 


(Continued from precedeing page) 


W. S., New Jersey, asks what book I pee. 
ommended some time ago to parents for 
sex instruction. ; 

$6@EX FOR PARENTS AND TEACH. 

ERS,” published by Macmillan, be. 
cause it is lucid, explicit and unsentimental, 

But a new book has recently been pyb 

lished that covers the subject more thoy. 

oughly and from more points of view than 
any other, and will no doubt take its place 
in the equipment of teachers and _ social 
workers generally. This is “Sex and Social 

Health,” by T. W. Galloway, published by 

the American Social Hygiene Association, 


LAW and MORALS 


By RoscorE PounD 
Dean of the Harvard Law Scheol 


Cloth $1.50 


In “Law and Morals” Dean Pound 
has marked the progress of law and 
morals from the time of the Greeks 
down to the present and has shown 
their relation to the social ethics of 
today. The book will instantly take 
its place as a classic in the field of 
legal literature. 

“Dean Pound’s little book is all 
compact of learning, of fine discrim- 
ination and of indefeasible candor. 
It ranges . . through the whole 
field of the history and philosophy 
of law. But its essential spirit is 
of the freshest and most progressive 
modernity, the most luminous common 
sense.”—N. Y. Times. 


At all bookstores, or from 
The University of North 


Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


—_———_ 
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where, will give it.” 
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ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON 


A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY 
By JOHN A. STEUART 


The real Stevenson is finally disclosed in this impartial and provocative 
biography, written in Edinburgh, where Mr. Steuart obtained, from un- 
published documents and from other sources, fresh information essential to 
a true understanding of Stevenson’s life and character. | 
family considerations, Mr. Steuart has been enabled to unveil various phases 
of Stevenson’s career, early and late, and his frank but eminently fair biog- 
raphy seems certain to arouse controversy. 
York critic, says: “The first biography of Stevenson by Graham Balfour, 
his cousin, said only pleasant things. Then Clayton Hamilton’s book was 
purged of certain passages at the request of the Stevenson family. Within 
the year Frank Swinnerton’s destructive study of Stevenson has appeared in 
Interest in Stevenson is thoroughly awake, and the truth about 
him both as a writer and person seems likely to emerge. 
Steuart, who has had access to unpublished material in Edinburgh and else- 


With frontispieces in photogravure. 
2 volumes. $8.00 at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Unhampered by 


Grant Overton, famous New 


Perhaps Mr. 


Cloth, gilt tops. 


Publishers 




















“An invaluable contribution . . 


° oe Boston Herald 


THE REAL 
JOHN BURROUGHS 


By William Sloane Kennedy 


“This delightfully written book is not only 
a study of his personality by one who knew 
him well, but particularly of the naturalist 
and philosopher in relation to his work. . . . Mr. 
Kennedy's descriptions are full of charm, and 
the book, whatever his immediate topic, holds the 
interest every moment. Extracts from some of 
Burroughs’ letters are included, and also some 
of his short poems. Although the work is writ- 
ten sympathetically, it is evidently inspired by 
a spirit of sincerity and is fearless in its analy- 
sis.”"—W orld-Herald, Omaha, Nebraska. 

“In its material, as well as in Mr. Kennedy’s 
always realistic manner of presenting it, the work 
is an invaluable contribution to that very consid- 
erable library which is growing up with Bur- 
roughs as its theme.”—Herald, Boston, Mass. 





“The chapter on ‘Studies of English Birds, 
and particularly that fine passage about the nig 
ingale at Tivoli, deserves to be put alongsi@® 
Thoreau’s and Burroughs’ best nature studies. 
—Prof. Henry A. Beers. 

“It adds appreciably to our knowledge of Bur 
roughs.”—Current Opinion, New York. 

“Those who were fortunate enough to have 
known John Burroughs can find on nearly every 
page something to smile over and to say to 
themselves: ‘Isn’t that just like him?’ ”"—Pos 
Standard, Syracuse, New York. 

“A book to be recommended to all for infor 
mation and entertainment.”—The Outlook, New 
York. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. 266 pages. Illustrated. $2.50, net; vost-paid, $2.62 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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AMY LOWELL AS COLLECTOR 


The World of Rare Books — Pte mieten fay tray tt 


til early next year owing to the discovery of 


By Freperick M. Hopkins new material which she wishes to use. The 

beginning of the present biography was a 

ARTIFICIAL RARITY have really become scarce through the acci- commemorative address on the one hun- 
OTH publishers and authors have been dents of time, coupled with the fact that dredth anniversary of Keats’s death, de- 


trying to take advantage of the general originally small editions were printed, since livered at Yale University in February, 
jpterest in modern first editions and many no great demand was anticipated. The deal- 1921. The unexpected wealth of material 
attempts have been and are being made to ers have to subscribe to these limited editions discovered in the preparation of this ad- 
ceate an artificial or forced rarity and profit to satisfy their less intelligent customers and dress led her to the conclusion that there 
Ernest Boyd recently discussed this to protect themselves against the cornering should be a new biography of the poet. 


it. 
i ocy in a very illuminating article in of some particular book by a rival. Pri- Continued researches induced her to under- 
The Independent. vately, however, they grumble, because they take the task. Miss Lowell, it should be 
He pointed out that the difficulty in pro- do not always dispose of the copies which remembered, has been a Keats collector for 


coring 2 book in the state desired, by an they order, and they are under no illusion many years and has one of the largest, if 
quthor of high standing, is usually the ex- as to the scarcity of such artificial rarities. not the largest collections of Keats material 
Janation of the value placed upon first Furthermore, they know that this is not in existence. On the death of Frederick 
editions of modern authors. This present book collecting, and the ultimate effect will Locker-Lampson she purchased the Row- 


business of manufacturing a limited number be to discourage persons who might other- fant Library Keats Collection, and has been 
of copies to make them rare in advance de- wise become true bibliophiles. adding to it year by year ever since. Among 
feats its own end, because such copies are Mr. Boyd finds consolation, as a biblio- other things she possesses over forty letters 


never dispersed, lost, or destroyed in the phile, in that, whatever books of today may of Keats to various correspondents, includ- 
ordinary process of time. The result is that seem precious in fifty or a hundred years, ing a number hitherto unpublished, and 
nothing is easier to find than a limited auto- those prematurely clothed in vellum or something like fourteen manuscripts and 
graphed edition of George Moore, Joseph large paper will not, ipso facto, be among poems, some first drafts, others copies made 
Conrad, and others whose first editions are the number. While this trade flourishes, the by Keats himself. Among these are the first 
collected. collector may pick up quietly the works draft of “The Eve of St. Agnes”; the first 

He also made it clear that many rare book about which posterity will be curious, and draft and the first copy of “The Ode to 
dealers carry these limited first editions in will accentuate the difference between the Autumn”; the first draft of the “On Look- 
stock, but cannot produce so easily copies collector who has initiative and judgment ing into Chapman’s Homer” sonnet; un- 
of the early works of these men, which and the mere follower of the latest fashion. known and canceled passages from “Lamia”; 





275. 








some unpublished or partly published poems. 
She has also five books from Keats’s li- 
brary, containing some interesting annota- 
tions, and the annotations in these volumes, 
together with others found in other collec- 
tions, are to form one of the appendices of 
the new biography. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
HE fifth volume in the Centaur Book 
Shop’s series of bibliographies will be 
a “Bibliography of Carl Van Vechten,” by 
Scott Cunningham. 
* * * 

The Brooklyn Museum has issued a cata- 
logue of the drawings of Aubrey Beardsley 
which were shown in the museum last No- 
vember and December. 

* * * 

Macmillans of London announce the 
forthcoming publication of “William Mor- 
ris and His Kelmscott Press at Hammer- 
smith” by Halliday Sparling, who shared 
in many of the activities of Mr. Morris. 

e «es 

Thomas F. Madigan’s new autograph 
shop is now located at 43 West 49th Street 
in new quarters. It is one of the most 
attractive shops in New York and its stock 
of framed autographs and portraits is one 
of the best to be found anywhere. Mr. 
Madigan has just issued a new catalogue of 
autographs from his new address. 
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BARGAIN OFFERS SPECIALISTS LANGUAGES 
BOOK LOVERS, Collectors and Readers in WE SPECIALIZE in furnishing books for GRAMMARS AND _ DICTIONARIES of 
general find pleasure in visiting our shop, where fixed monthly or yearly sums to persons any- Oriental languages. Benj. F. Gravely, Martins- 
a clean, well-selected and richly varied stock where in the world. Suggestions for reading ville, Va. 
ef books in all branches of Art, Science and based on individual needs or wishes made with- 
Literature is offered at reasonable prices. Courte- out charge. Circular without obligation. The WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM, MASTERKEY 
ws and intelligent service. Correspondence so- Arnold Company, Equitable Building, Baltimore, to all languages. Primers, $1.94: Chinese, 
licited. Catalogues issued. Dauber & Pine, Md. French, Spanish. Pronunciation-Tables, 30c. Dic- 
Inc., 83 Fourth Ave., New York. Telephone tionaries, $1.98. Languages, 8 West 40th, New 
pevverant 1383. LITERARY PRESCRIPTIO ‘ = 
NS for shut-ins, 
exiles, human dynamos‘and friends. Books HI 
en y “a poor guae a her wa most to your taste found by diagnosis. Manley- MULTIGRAPHING 
~ | lenny pe he or soli y fae. ‘Bock Winser, Consultants, Six Charles St., New York. A COMPLETE SERVICE. Our plant is ade- 
quately equipped to take care of all your mail- 





Ischange, 149 Alabama Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. , q Bose: 
A ing requirements. Rate card on application. 
OLD-TIME SAILING SHIPS, PIRATES, Manhattan Letter Co., Bible House, Astor Place. 


OUT-OF-TOWN BOOK BUYERS SAVE VOYAGES, ETC. Send for illustrated circu- Stuyvesant 2505. 














MONEY: We quote lowest prices on books— lars of our publications. Marine Research So- 

Fiction, new fiction, classics, etc. New or ciety, Salem, Mass. 

“lightly used” stock of three stores to draw GENERAL ITEMS e 

from. Lowest discounts to Libraries and Book THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, BOOKS REVIEWED in this issue sent post 


Cubs. Send your lists. Bargain catalogues 
mailed frequently. “Seiffer’s” Bronx Bookstore, 
155 Westchester Ave., New York. 


free anywhere. Special attention to kinsprits. 
Greenwich Village Book Shop, 4 Christopher 
St., New York City. Spring 8516. 


114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, 

















RARE EDITIONS The Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Reli- DIDN’T YOU KNOW? THE BLUE FAUN 

cas yr rye rete + ea , ed sends any book reviewed or advertised upon 

RARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau St., New York, rho - “rn Snpe—eaey SHES ERS CED receipt of price. Orders $5 or more postpaid. 
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ace literature, old laws, autographed letters. York. 
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of-print books found quickly and reasonably 

FOR THE BOOK LOVER. Rare books— for those who are too busy to do themselves find the book you want at the most reasonable 

First Editi Book ¢ estes. Enotes this service. Write E. Seymour, 40 Perry St., price. No charge until the book is found. 
a a a an Se. eae . David Craig Buist, 7 Elm St., Springfield, Mass. 


tatalogue sent on request. C. Gerhardt, 25 West N. Y. C. 
42d St., New York. THE HIDDEN BOOK SHOP offers new 
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teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth Chicago, Ill. = 

Century, mailed free on application. Howes CONDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave., 

Bookseller, St. Leonards on Sea, England. New York. Apply for catalogue of desirable 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS second-hand books. Books also bought. 

OLD AND RARE BOOKS, first editions, WE CAN SUPPLY any book that is adver- 
wollectors’ items. “The Book Peddler,” Omaha aac oe 39 eer Sth St., New tised or mentioned in this issue. Ginsburg’s 
National Bank Building, Omaha, Nebraska. —_ igh-grade printing st fair prices. Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MALORY’S KING ARTHUR, Beardsley il- PERMANENT BINDER to hold 26 copies CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS. The Holli- 

ions, 2 volumes, $48.00; other bargains. of The Saturday Review, $3.00. Bookbinding day Bookshop, 10 West 47th St., New York. 
Purnen of every description. Eggeling Bookbinde 
iS Oe Se 36 Eeat 13th St, New Yor, ” MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 
= AND RARE BOOKS. Catalogue. . criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
searched for. E. W. Johnson, 343 E. 140. WRITERS’ SERVICE Eugene Pell, 1203 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
100,000 RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS. MANUSCRIPTS PERFECTLY TYPED soc BENJAMIN HAUSER, 1285 Fifth Ave. 
ogs free. Aurand’s Book Store, Harris- th d ds, includi ton Ra f New York. All books available at Harlem’s 
Pa Ne Se ees. See - only modern Bookshop. Popular fiction borrow- 
— criticism, revision, etc., on demand. Elsa Gid- re 
1 West 22d St, New York Ci able. Open evenings, too. 
FOR SALE at best offered price, a copy of ow, 447 West 220 St. New xork City. 
Vol. I, No. 1 of the regular edition of The MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STREET, 
Saturday Review. Communicate with Alban E. SEND TODAY for free sample copy of NEW YORK. The first bookstore in New 
Rogers, 57 Haywood St., Ashville, N. C. America’s greatest magazine for writers. Filled York (Established 1893) to discern the oncom- 
a ing of an American intelligentsia and to gather 





N with practical articles by leading autharsities. . 
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Printing, Ben. Franklin, Private Presses, Lewis songs, etc. Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio. the intellectual reader. 
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—____ Hourly Secretarial Service. | Multigraphing. Seventh Ave., New York City. 
DULAU «& CO., Ltd. (established 1792), 34, Mail Campaigns. Cosmopolitan Correspondeace 
3§ & 36 Margaret St., London, W. I. Latest Bureau, 50 Union Square. Stuyvesant 7061. EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 
Ogues—post free on request. 121, Rare Sixth Ave., New York. 
Books in English Literature from a Nobleman’s PLAYS AND ALL OTHER MANUSCRIPTS 
Library, 119, Astronomy, Dialling, Meteorol- accurately typed. Translations: French, Ger- THE VILLAGE BOOK SHELVES, 144 Mae 
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ROW associates volumes of especial bibliographi- rapher, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York, Penn- telephone or mail and they will be delivered 
interest."—The New York Times. sylvania 0136. : promptly by messenger. Call Spring 9886. 
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A BINDER for “The Saturday Review”, 
holds a complete year’s issues. Stiff covers, black 
cloth, $1.90 post paid; semi-flexible covers, 
brown Moorish leather finish fabrikoid, $2.50 
post paid. Title gold-stamped ‘on front. The 
H. R. Huntting Co., Inc., Myrick Bidg., 
Springfield, Mass. 





DE LUXE AUTOGRAPHED EDITION, first 
issue of The Saturday Review—$6.25. _ Orders 
filled as received. Send check with order to 
Ben Boswell, 236 E. 39th St., New York City. 





WRITE TO US for any book you want and 
we will get it for you and cheaply. The Neigh- 
borhood Book Shops, 922 Madison Ave., New 
York. 





BOOKS ON EVERY PHASE of American 
history, genealogy, local history. Catalogs on 
request. The Cadmus Book Shop. 312 West 
34th St., New York. 





THE READER, a Club Bulletin, edited by 
Louise E. Hogan. Mentioned in the Phoenix 
Nest, October 11th, for sale at the F. C. Ste- 
chert Co., 126 East 28th St., and Wanamaker’s 
N. Y. and Philadelphia stores; also through any 
bookstore. 


WHERE CAN I BUY copies of Philadeiphia 
Sunday Mercury, published 1871-1889? Chas. 
W. Mears, 1108 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CODE BOOKS 


BENSINGER CODES—When it’s Cable 
Codes you want, remember that Bensinger sells 
them for every purpose! Right in price and 
quality—guaranteed correct. S. R. Bensinger 
Co. (Est. 1887), 17 Whitehall St., New York. 
Cables. Multigraph. Phone: Bowling Green 
6989. 














BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS: And competent 
Editorial Assistance in the Criticism, Revision 
and Publication of their Work. 1001 Places 
to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50; Polti’s 36 Dramatic 
Situations, $1.50; Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50; Plotting the Short Story, $1.00; Tech- 
nique of Fiction Writing, $1.75; How to Write 
a Short Story, 6s5c. Catalogue 25 others. Manu- 
scripts revised, typed, advice as to markets. 
Explanatory leafiets. Correspondence invited. 
James Knapp Reeve (former Editor, The 
Editor), 3 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT books on all subjects quick- 
ly supplied at lowest cost. We also specialise 
in first editions, rare items, genealogics, mage- 
zines, English books, etc. No charge or obliga- 
tion for this service. Announcements free. 
American Library Service, Dept. 326, s00 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Longacre 10435. 


OUR OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE searches 
without obligation for books, magazines, gene 
alogies, English publications, special items, ete. 
Items quoted at moderate prices. National Bib- 
liophile Service, 1270 Broadway, New York. 
Pennsylvania 2986. 


“TELL US YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” 
Books out of print searched for gratuitously. 
Ginsburg’s Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
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Hot-cross 


Hot-cross buns! 
buns! 


One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot-cross buns! 


If you have no daughters, 
Give them to your sons, 


One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot-cross buns! 


—from 


MOTHER 
GOOSE 


Pictures by 
C. B. FALLS 


Last year Charles Falls, the famous 
poster artist, made a big A B C BOOK 
with big full-color pictures and an ani- 
mal alphabet that delighted his small 
daughter Bedelia Jane and hundreds of 
other boys and girls. 


Now Bedelia Jane is older and she 
likes more story to her pictures, so her 
father has made her a big MOTHER 
GOOSE. All the favorite characters of 
the quaint nursery troup of the old, 
familiar rhymes are here: Humpty- 
Dumpty, Little Miss Muffet, the Jolly 
Beggars, Little Boy Blue, Polly Flinders 
—the whole regiment of heroes and 
heroines of the childhood jingles. But 
never have they been presented so 
quaintly, so colorfully and with so much 
life as in Mr. Falls’ gorgeous color pic- 
tures and black-and-whites. 


MOTHER GOOSE, is a big book, and 
there is a picture on every page and 
rhymes, and rhymes, and rhymes, At 
bookstores, boxed, $4.00. 












Send for our handy 
shopping quide of best 
books for boys and 
girls. Address Book 
Advertising Depart- 
ment, Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden 
City, New York. 









“Is John Smith within?” 
“Yes, that he is.” 
“Can he set a shoe?” 
“Aye, marry, two. 
Here a nail, there a nail 
’ Tick, tack, too.” 


Doubleday, Page &@ Co. 





66 ELL, children,” we said, coming 
out on the porch of our Connecticut 

domicile, and smiling at the Princess, “This 
is the children’s number of the Saturday Re- 
view!” But the young Arabian creatures 
had disappeared for diverse diversions. So 
we sat down by the Princess, “Here,” we 
said, opening a book, is Champlin’s ‘New 
Young Folks Cyclopedia.” We thought we 
would read them something instructive.” 
The Princess looked up from Husxley’s 
“Young Archimedes.” “One,” she said, 
“has disappeared with Tony Sarg’s book, 
another with ‘The Wonderful Adventures 
of the Little Green Duck,’ and I think that 
the eldest is reading Ralph Henry Barbour. 
I’m afraid your instructive hour will have 
to wait.” “I am afraid then that it will,” 
we sighed, focussing our attention upon the 
last sentence of a school essay by one of the 
young creatures on her “Reasons for Learn- 
ing to Read.” She had written: “If people 
who don’t know how to read go to an ele- 
vator that says up and down and they 
couldn’t read which button to push they 
might go up instead of down.” “A prac- 
tical application indeed,” we mused. “How 
modernism invades the Home!” Then we 
opened our brief-case and set to work. 
“Number Two Joy Street,” 

upon a swift perusal, has pleased us with a 
new moral poem by Belloc, fully illus- 
trated, and we see that two editors of our 
own inestimable publication have written 
forewords for recent books. Christopher 
Morley’s foreword is to Grace Gaige’s 
“Recitations Old and New for Boys and 
Girls”; Henry Seidel Canby’s is to a new 
book of poems by Daniel Henderson, en- 
titled “A Harp in the Winds.” Reference 
to the first reminds us somehow of Steven- 
son, since Morley is so fond of Stevenson, 
and therefore of The Horn Book, published 
four times a year by the Bookshop for Boys 
and Girls in Boston. The October number 
of The Horn Book contains what to us is 
a wonderful announcement—namely, that 
from the very shop which Robert Louis 
visited as a child, an out-of-the-way little 
shop in London where for years they have 
made toy theatres, these same toy theatres 
that Stevenson referred to as “a penny plain 
and twopence coloured,” are now being 
procured by the B for Bs and Gs (the ad- 
dress, by the way, is 270 Boylston street— 
write to Miss Bertha E. Mahony). Here are 
toy theatres rich in tradition, from an old 
shop in a narrow cobbled street, whose win- 
dows display candies, stationery, toys, games, 
and a contented, friendly, but unlovely cat 
(not for sale). Not that the Bookshop for 
Boys and Girls is thus, but such is the Lon- 
don shop where the theatres are made, and 
the colored sheets of characters. The Book- 
shop for Boys and Girls simply imports 
them, and already the demand for them has 
been overwhelming. We don’t wonder. If 
there is anything more fun than a toy thea- 
tre we don’t know what it may be. 
<i But speaking of Boston book- 
shops, we must give thanks to Miss Ger- 
aldine Gordon for sending us news of her 
Lending Library. This is “The Venturer 
Library” (The Sign of the Ship) which 
blooms from October to June at 28 Warren- 
ton Street, Boston. (From June to October 
Miss Gordon withdraws to Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, where “The Venturer” 
blooms anew through the summer.) Here 
is another shop where there is no bustle 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Ready now— 


Persons, acyclopedia of biography 


Its 3,000 articles include people 
prominent today in science, art, and 
public life, as well as the chief fig- 
ures in ancient and medieval times, 
and the most important biblical 
characters. 

The illustrations are numerous 
and exceptionally fine. Chosen 
largely from the work of great 
artists, they comprise some of the 
best European and American por-— 
traiture. 

$5.00 


Send for descriptive circular 


HENRY HOLT 
AND COMPANY 


The Phoenix Nest 


and hurry; just well-chosen books and tea; 
and you remember, as Miss Gordon points 
out, that it was on the 16th of May, 1763, 
that young Boswell “enjoying a dish of tea” 
in the back room of a bookshop in Covent 
Garden, first met the great Doctor Johnson. 
Think who you, perhaps, might meet! 
James Shute, who designed the 
scenery for “You and I,” has made the il- 
lustrations for a volume of “One Act Plays 
for Young Folks” by Moritz Jagendorf. 
Each play is accompanied by a drawing of 
the stage-setting, which Mr. Shute designed 
for the production of these works at “The 
Children’s Playhouse,” 120 East 40th Street. 
Four of the plays will be given this winter. 
Old Tom Daly has written a 
charming book about his wife and children 
in “Herself and the House Full.” It is 
illustrated by One of the Young Dalys, who 
can certainly draw! .——$S-~ The Little 
Book House at Nantucket, Massachusetts, 
which is now exulting in Tony Sarg’s book 
for children with its Nantucket background, 
tells us that its July best-seller list ran thus, 
“Cross Word Puzzle Book,” May Sinclair’s 
“The Dark Night,” “Saint Joan,” “Nan- 
tucket and Other Poems,” “Moby Dick,” 
“Told by an Idiot,” “Pepys? Diary.” Later 
on “So Big” and “The Little French Girl” 
climbed to the top of the list, and in Sep- 
tember Tony Sarg’s Book led by a length, 
with “A Passage to India” second. This 
shop now has a mail order service, specializ- 
ing in out-of-print and out-of-the-ordinary 
books, old prints and maps. Some of the 
best items are procured from London. 
—<cf Next February, we are glad to 
hear, Boni & Liveright will publish 4. Don- 
ald Douglas’s novel, “The Grand Inquisi- 
tor.” Pascal d’Angelo’s “A Son of Italy” 
ought to be out now, through Macmillan. 
Pascal originally tended sheep in the up- 
lands of Abruzzi. He tells impressively the 
story of his childhood in Italy and his ex- 
periences as an American laborer on the 
roads, He taught himself to read English, 
and by his own efforts unaided has made 
himself into a remarkably good poet. Carl 
Van Vechten sends us a clipping from the 
Cedar Rapids Gazette, along with the quite 
immortal remark, “I left this place as 
Gareth—but I have returned as the Count- 
ess!” He wafts us maple leaves from 
“Maple Valley.” If you are interested in 
old voyages, read Arthur Sturges Hilde- 
brand’s “Magellan.” Hal Smith tells us 
that there is a rather tragic story connected 
with “Hilly.” He says: “He sailed from 
Iceland, August 1oth, with Bill Nutting on 
a 4o-ft. cutter headed for Greenland and 
the U. S. A. and has completely disappeared 
since then. . . . I don’t know of a better 
job of imaginative reconstruction (than this 
book) and if that particular chapter deal+ 
ing with Magellan’s final passage through 
the Straits doesn’t make the hair wave on 
the top of your scalp you have certainly 
changed since I first knew you.” 
It did! We thank K. W. Tib- 
bals of Swarthmore College, who writes a 
nice letter to the Phoenix, and sends us an 
ancestral coat of arms on which is a Phoenix 
rampant with the pretty motto, “Expirans 
Aspiro.” October 31st was Don Dicker- 
man’s Ghouls’ and Goblins’ Hallowe’en Ball, 
to which he sent us a gloriously rhetorical 
invitation. And so, hoping you all had a 
tremendous Hallowe’en, we close with re- 
luctance. W. R. B. 











A new edition of 


WALTER DE LA MARE’S 


“inspired and unforgettable nursery 
rhymes” 


Peacock 
Pie 





Illustrated 

by the famous 

children’s 

artist— = 
CLAUDE LOVAT FRASER 


with sixteen pictures in color 


De luxe, limited edition, autographed..$7.50 
Regular edition $5.00 








HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 











WAGNER} 


AS MAN AND ARTIST 
by Ernest Newman 


Undoubtedly the best single Volume 
study of the greatest of operatic com. 
posers. The author, the greatest liv. 
ing musical critic in the English speag. 
ing world is now acting as guest Critie 
on The New York Post. 

Illustrated $5,94 





~0 ah al 
by George Philip Krapp 

The book for the whole family—th 
best one-volume history of America 
vivid, picturesque, yet sound. Every 
boy and girl, every man and 
woman will enjoy it and profit by it 
AMERICA will make an_ especially 
satisfactory gift. It is beautifully 
made and illustrated with four 4color 
plates and seventeen drawings in black 
and white. $4.00 


BORZ OIE BOOKS 


William Rose Benet, in The Phoe 
nix Nest, described TRAVELERS 
JOY, by Dion Calthrop and Gilben 
Pownall as follows: 

“There are eight maps all in brik 
liant colors, wrought in circumsta- 
tial detail, a complete atlas of lands, 
towns, islands and a broad highway 
such as all children’s dreams de 
light in. Opening to ‘Pirate Island’ 
the first map, we are immediately e- 
thralled. It’s a wonder J. M. Barrie 
didn’t think up this book long ago, 
but Calthrop has devised it per 
fectly. . . . Altogether this seem 
to us the gayest and most perma 
ently interesting children’s book we 
have seen in moons, of the greatest 
originality and ingenuity.” 
TRAVELER’S JOY $3.00 














PREJUDICES 


FOURTH SERIES 
by H. L. Mencken 


A new book by the most influential and 
most popular critic in America. Som 
of the chapters are: The America 
tradition, Meditations in the Methe 
dist Desert, Human Monogamy, High 
and Ghostly Matters, and Bugaboo. 


“He is the Chesterton of America.”- 
New York Times. 
A gift edition of the four volumes d 
Prejudices specially bound and 

is now on sale at $10.00. 











BORZOI Gas BOOKS 


The St. Louis Dispatch had an i 
teresting article on Elie Faut 
NAPOLEON: 

“Some four or five years ago 

the first volume of Elie Faure’s Hi 
tory of Art appeared in translatio® 
we roused to welcome a criti¢ @ 
epic breadth of vision and a wri 
of extraordinary sweep and p 
- » « A flood of irresistible energy 
In that same manner does he 
breathless through his essay é 
Napoleon. There is a majestic 
ture of the wry little Corsican.” 
NAPOLEON 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YoRK 
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